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MEWSPAPEE  OP  7KE  YEAR 

48,579 


Twice  as  many  childless  women  as  population  falls 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


AT  LEAST  one  in  five 
women  now  in  their 
20s  and  30s  will  have 
no  children,  govern- 
ment statisticians  predicted 
yesteniay  as  they  set  out  how 
Britain's  population  will  start 
to  fall  Tor  the  first  time  since 
records  began. 

The  proportion  or  women 
who  remain  chiidiess  is  ex- 
pected to  double  compared 
with  those  now  in  their  40s 
and  50s,  as  growing  numbers 
decide  to  put  careers  first 
The  trend  was  underscored 


by  figures  showing  that  the 
abortion  rate  in  inner  London 
7-  where  the  number  or  work- 
ing women  is  highest  — has 
reached  35  per  cent  of  all 
pregnancies.  The  national  av- 
erage is  about  20  per  cent 

Apart  from  a blip  in  1983. 
Britain's  population  has  been 
growing  for  hundreds  or 
years  and  may  not  have  been 
on  a downward  trend  since 
the  Black  Death  in  1347-51. 

Officials  of  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  (ONS)  ex- 
pect that  the  United  King- 
dom's population,  now  more 
than  58  million,  will  start  fall- 
ing alter  2025,  and  drop  to 
about  55  million  by  2075. 


The  birth  rate  is  already  be- 
low the  level  necessary  to 
replenish  the  population,  but 
totals  are  being  sustained  by 
the  swelling  ranks  of  pension- 
ers and  the  large  number  of 
women  bom  in  the  1960s  who 
are  of  child-bearing  age.  Birth 
rates  are  dropping  In  much  of 
Europe,  and  Germany  already 
has  a Tailing  population. 

According  to  ONS  fore- 
casts. more  than  20  per  cent  of 
women  bom  since  1964  will 
have  no  children.  Latest  fig- 
ures show  that  61  per  cent  of 
those  bom  in  1969  were  child- 
less at  25,  as  were  23  per  cent 
of  those  bom  in  1959  at  35. 

The  forecast  of  20  per  cent 


childlessness  by  the  age  of  45 
among  those  bom  since  1964 
compares  with  10  per  cent  of 
women  bom  in  1944  and  13 
per  cent  of  those  bom  in  1949. 

Bob  Armitage.  an  ONS  stat- 
istician, said  the  trend 
stemmed  from  “things  like 
women  choosing  to  remain  in 
employment,  or  to  go  through 
education." 

He  added:  “It  is  a problem. 
We  are  likely  to  have  a popula- 
tion more  heavily  weighted  to 
the  elderly.'' 

The  birth  rate  among 
women  aged  25-29,  the  peak  age 
for  having  babies,  fell  last  year 
to  its  lowest  since  1941.  The 
rate  among  women  aged  30-34 


is  higher  than  that  among 
those  aged  20-24.  indicating 
that  women  having  children 
are  increasingly  doing  so  alter 
establishing  a career. 

A new  analysts  of  abortion 
data  shows  that  women  in  the 
South-east  are  much  more 
likely  than  average  lo  termi- 
nate a pregnancy.  In  1993,  the 
abortion  rate  in  inner  London 
was  35  per  cent,  while  in  most 
of  greater  London  it  was  26 
per  cent  Overall,  one  in  three 
pregnancies  outside  marriage 
was  aborted,  compared  with 
fewer  than  one  in  10  of  those 
of  married  women. 

• Most  couples  seeking 
divorce  would  have  to  wait 


longer  under  the  changes  In  a 
bill  due  for  a third  reading  in 
the  Commons  next  Monday, 
according  to  a study  of  1994 
divorce  statistics  by  the  ONS. 

At  present,  about  two  in 
three  divorces  are  fault-based. 
Under  the  changes,  which 
would  impose  an  18-month 
period  of  reflection  for  couples 
with  children  under  16,  nine  in 
10  of  such  couples  would  have 
to  wait  longer.  Four  in  five  of 
those  without  dependent  chil- 
dren, who  would  face  a corre- 
sponding 12-month  delay, 
would  also  wait  longer. 
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Women  and  childbirth 


>erc8ntage  of  women  with  no  children  at  ape  45.  by  year  of  birth 
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Thatcher 

scorns 

M^jor 
with 
cash  gift 


Patrick  WIntour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


LADY  Thatcher 
yesterday  dealt 
new  blow  to  Tory 
unity  on  Europe, 
and  renewed  her 
feud  with  John 
Major,  when  she  pointedly 
handed  a substantial  dona- 
tion from  her  own  purse  to 
Bill  Cash’s  European  Founda 
Lion,  following  the  enforced 
withdrawal  of  funding  for  the 
foundation  by  Sir  James 
Goldsmith. 

John  Major  was  so  lnfuri 
ited  by  her  provocative 
iction  that  he  ended  his  truce 
with  Lady  Thatcher  and  told 
ler  that  she  would  have  been 
jetter  advised  to  give  her 
spare  cash  to  the  Conserve 
lire  Party. 

Mr  Major's  anger  was  com- 
manded by  the  fact  that  Lady 
rhatcher's  speedy  interven- 
ion  put  Mr  Cash  back  on  the 
rant  foot,  and  is  seen  as  an 
mplicit  endorsement  of  him, 
lespite  his  connections  with 
ilr  Janies,  whose  Referen- 
[um  Party  is  planning  to  put 
ip  candidates  against  the 
Conservatives  at  the  next 
Section. 

Mr  Cash  said:  "It  was  a 
pontaneous  donation  made 
>y  Lady  Thatcher.  It  is  sub- 
tantial  I am  extremely  de- 
ighted  at  the  confidence  she 
; showing  in  the  foundation 
nd  myself.  She  is  one  of  the 
real  prime  ministers  of  our 
me". 


“Dear  Bill, 

The  work  of  the  Euro- 
pean Foundation  in 
researching  and  publish- 
ing Information  about 
European  issues  is  vital 
both  to  the  Conservative 
Party  and  to  the  country, 
tt  is  well  known  that  the 
advocates  of  European 
federalism  have  never 
lacked  access  to  fund- 
ing. Not  so  those  who 
seek  to  preserve  British 
sovereignty.  It  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  Impor- 
tant that  your  Foundation 
should  continue  its  activi- 
ties. As  we  have  dis- 
cussed, I am  making  a 
donation  to  help  it  do  so. 

Yours  ever 
Margaret” 


But  Mr  Major  said  of  Lady 
Thatcher's  donation:  "Every- 
one must  choose  what  to  do 
with  their  own  money.  Lady 
Thatcher  must  answer  for  her 
own  actions.  Personally,  I 
would  have  given  the  money 
to  the  Conservative  Party." 

Conservative  officials  tried 
to  play  down  the  significance 
of  the  donation,  pointing  out 
that  as  a party  member  Lady 
Thatcher  was  not  in  breach 
ofany  party  rules. 

However,  earlier  yesterday. 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
had  attacked  Mr  Cash:  “The 

policies  suggested  by  Bill 
Cash  would  take  us  out  of  the 
European  Union  ami  would 
detach  us  from  the  prospect  of 
influencing  and  would  put  us 
in  a subordinate  position." 

Lady  Thatcher  gave  her  un- 
disclosed donation  following 
a telephone  conversation 
with  Mr  Cash  yesterday.  In 
her  subsequent  letter  she  said 
the  foundation’s  work  was 
vital  both  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  and  to  the 
country". 

She  wrote:  "It  is  well- 
known  that  the  advocates  or 
European  federalism  have 


Lady  Thatcher . . . European  Foundation  “vital  both  to  the  Conservative  Party  and  to  the  country”  she  told  Bill  Cash 


never  lacked  access  to  fund- 
ing. Not  so  those  who  seek  to 
preserve  British  sovereignty. 
It  Is  therefore  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  your  foundation 
should  continue  its  activi- 
ties”. 

Mr  Cash  had  been  embar- 
rassed earlier  this  week  when 
he  was  forced  to  confirm  that 
he  had  been  taking  cash  from 
Sir  James.  Tory  whips  or- 
dered Mr  Cash  to  sever  his 
links  with  Sir  James. 

Even  Tory  sceptics  felt  Mr 


Cash  had  made  a misjudgment 
by  taking  money  from  a man 
planning  to  unseat  Conserva- 
tives at  the  next  election. 

John  Prescott,  Labour's 
deputy  leader,  said:  "The 
Conservative  Party  is  con- 
tinuing its  war  with  itself, 
with  Mrs  Thatcher  once  again 
showing  complete  contempt 
for  her  successor.  BUI  Cash 
has  not  had  to  search  very  Ear 
to  find  someone  as  opposed  to 
the  Government's  line  as  Sir 
James  Goldsmith". 


Charles  Kennedy,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats'  European 
Union  affairs  spokesman, 
said  last  night;  “This  is  the 
greatest  possible  two-flnger 
salute  from  the  former  Tory 
Prime  Minister  to  the  present 
Tory  Prime  Minister. 

"This  contemptuous  contri- 
bution is  designed  to  add  in- 
sult to  the  injuries  suffered  al- 
ready by  John  Major-  It's  a 
case  of ‘Up  yours.  Major*-” 

* Companies  House  records 
show  that  the  European 


Foundation  received  dona- 
tions of  £116,712  in  1994,  the 
last  recorded  year. 

The  revival  of  the  feud  be- 
tween Mr  Major  and  his  pre- 
decessor rounded  off  a disas- 
trous week  for  the  prime 
minister,  in  which  two  back- 
bench Tory  MPs  successfully 
threatened  to  destroy  his  one- 
vote  Commons  majority  — by 
turn  to  page  2.  column  3 


Cook  ready  to  trade 
sovereignty,  page  4 
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Sorry,  Ma’am,  but 
it’s  just  an  old  pot 


DanQlalster 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  Grosvenor  House 
Art  and  Antiques  Fair 
promises  that  “every 
item,  whatever  its  value, 
has  been  vetted  for  quality, 
condition  and  authentic- 
ity". Bat  when  its  patron, 
the  Qneen  Mother,  agreed 
to  lend  a pair  of  Chinese  Ca- 
mille verte  porcelain  cache- 
pots,  the  vetters  made  an 
embarrassing  discovery. 

The  jardinieres  were  not 
the  product  of  the  Kangxi 
period  (1662-1722),  but 
dated  from  the  late  19th 
century.  Worse,  they  were 
not  Chinese,  hot  had  been 
made  in  Paris. 

The  fair  is  one  of  the 
main  events  of  the  London 
season,  a chance  for  collec- 
tors. dealers  and  the  public 
to  meet.  The  organisers 
said  in  a statement  that  the 
discovery  made  the  jardi- 
nieres “even  more  interest- 
ing". But  another  source 
said:  ‘That  means  they  are 
nasty  little  fakes." 

The  fair's  statement  con- 
tinued: “Specialists  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  vases 
date  from  the  19th  century 
and  were  made  by  the  cele- 
brated Samson  factory." 

Samson,  known  as  Sam- 
son the  Imitator,  established 
a factory  in  Paris  in  1845  de- 
voted to  producing  replace- 


One  of  the  fake  Chinese  vases 

men  Is  and  exact  copies  of 
sought-after  ceramics. 

"There  was  a large 
amount  of  reproducing  of 
works  in  the  19th  century 
and  a lot  of  collectors  .who 
looked  for  examples  of  ear- 
lier works,"  said  a spokes- 
man for  Sotheby's. 

“Samson  was  dispatched 
to  produce  copies.  They 
weren't  made  fraudulently. 
Samson  often  used  to  incor- 
porate an  ’S'  in  the  mark  to 
give  a cine  that  the  piece 
was  not  an  original.  Bnt  at 
some  point  the  marks, 
might  have  been  removed 
and  then  It  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  original 
from  the  copy." 

Bnt  the  source  at  the  fair 
said  the  pots  should  not  be 
on  show.  “Because  they 
came  from  the  royal  pat- 
ron, the  fair  has  obsequi- 
ously left  them  on  show." 
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Sketch 


Blackmail  lands 
PM  in  casualty 


Simon  Hoggart 


IT  was  one  of  the  great  PM's 
Question  Times,  which  I 
shall  be  describing  In  the 
next  century  when  young 
journalists  come  to  pay  their 
respects  at  the  Home  for 
Retired  Sketch  writers.  (It's 
called  "Bullshitters''.  We're 
not  actually  cared  for,  but  we 
sit  on  the  balcony  and  write 
rude  thingsabout  the  staff.) 

It  began  with  Jacques  Ar- 
nold. the  Undead  Tory  MP  for 
Gravesham.  who  began  with  a 
question  so  greasy,  so  lus- 
trously thick  and  oily,  that  it 
could  be  used  as  Swarfega  in- 
dustrial cleanser. 

I believe  Mr  Arnold  "lives" 
In  a coffin,  buried  every  mid- 
night in  un  consecrated 
ground  nearCheapside.  There 
the  whips  dig  him  up  every 
morning,  and  drive  him,  drip- 
ping with  soil,  to  the  Com- 
mons where,  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day  and  threatened 
with  garlic  and  crucifixes,  he 
is  powerless  to  deny  their 
bidding. 

He  began  in  his  Earn  iliar 
croak:  “Wifi  you  agree  that  the 
fum  and  resolute  manage- 
ment of  the  British  economy 
by  this  Government  has  cre- 
ated the  best-performing  econ- 
omy in  Europe?" 

Many  top  greasers  would 
feel  this  was  enough.  Not  Mr 
Arnold.  '*. . .tragedy  if  this 
were  to  be  thrown  away  by  a 
Labour  government . 

On  and  on  he  droned.  At 
least  Boris  Karloffs  voice 
went  up  and  down  a bit  fan 
icicle  inserted  in  the  brain 
will  melt  and  leave  no  trace"). 
Normally  the  Prime  Minister 
would  be  bobbing  around, 
ready  to  chip  in  with  fascinat- 
ing facts  about  economic 

recovery. 

However,  in  the  light  of 
what  happened  later,  Mr 
Major  might  have  been  grate- 
ful if  Mr  Arnold  had  carried 
on  rattling  his  chains  for  the 
whole  15-mlnute  session. 

For  the  next  questioner  was 
Tony  Blair.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  it  was  true  that  two 


First  night 


Berkoff  struts  his 
over  the  top  stuff 


Michael  Biilington 


Coriolanus 

Mermaid  Theatre 


NO  DOUBT  who  is  In 
charge  at  the  Mermaid; 
Steven  Berkoff  reopens 


I N Steven  Berkoff  reopens 
the  theatre  with  a Coriolanus 
which  he  has  directed,  de- 
signed and  in  which  he  stars. 

And  there's  the  rub;  a strong, 
stylish  and  visually  coherent 
production  gives  Berkoff 
excessive  licence  to  strut  his 
stuff. 

(n  New  York  six  years  ago  I 
saw  the  same  production  with 
Christopher  Walken  as  a 
mean  and  moody  Caius  Mar- 
cius.  But  Berkoff  s Coriolanus 
becomes  a leering,  sneering, 
jack-booted  Mussolini -esq  ue 
fascist.  It's  one  way  of  sjeelng 
the  part  but  it  Irons  out  much 
of  the  colour  and  contrast. 

Even  in  Shakespeare's  least 
likeable  hero  there  is  light  and 
shade.  But.  significantly,  Ber- 
koff cuts  Coriolanus's  lines 
reflecting  his  concern  for  a 
poor  man  who  gave  him  hospi- 
tality and  even  reverses  his 
ha  tied  of  public  praise  by 
showing  him  glorying  in  hero- 
worshipping  clients. 

The  best  feature  of  a way 
over  the  top  performance  is  its 
sardonic  humour.  This  Corio- 
lanus, accused  by  the  people  of 
being  a traitor,  goes  around 
silently  mouthing  the  word 
like  some  East  End  bruiser 
looking  for  a scrap. 

A lot.  however,  depends  on 
one's  vantage  point.  Both  Ber- 
koffs performance  and  the 
production  look  much  better 
from  far  off.  After  the  interval 
I moved  from  my  front  seat 
where  I could  see  the  plumb- 
ing standing  out  on  Berkoffs 
neck,  to  the  back  row  where 


everything  gained  in 
perspective. 

Hie  set  consisting  of  six 
black  columns  and  patterned 
parquet-flooring,  suddenly 
looked  impressive.  And  Ber- 
koffs stylised,  choreographed 
production  acquired  the  shape 
and  rhythm  of  a rather  brutal 
version  of  Les  Sylphides. 

His  real  strength  through- 
out in  &ct  lies  not  in  explora- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  sinewy 
language  but  in  mime  and 
movement  The  Roman  plebe- 
ians whirl  like  dervishes 
armed  with  staves  and  dubs. 
Volamnia  and  Virgilia  in 
their  opening  scene  deftly  sew 
with  invisible  thread. 

Huge  doors  are  evoked 
through  the  grunting  strain  of 
their  being  parted.  And.  at  the 
very  end,  Berkoffs  fascist 
anti-hero  goes  to  a defiant 
death  as  he  wrests  an  imag- 
ined sword  from  his  stoma ch.  ; 
The  overall  effect  aided  by 
Mark  Glentworth's  percus- 
sive music.  Is  like  a piece  of 
Japanese  theatre. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is 
that  Shakespeare  makes  his 
points  through  language.  And 
the  only  performers  to  give  the 
verse  its  due  are  Faith  Brook 
as  an  Icily  impassioned 
Volumnia,  Colin  McFarlane 
as  a towering  AuHdius  and 

John  McEnery  as  a subtle 

Com  ini  us  who  at  the  climax 
rather  creepUy  puts  the  peace 
treaty  back  in  his  briefcase. 

As  a piece  of  staging,  the 
production  looks  highly  disci- 
plined and  controlled  not  least 
in  its  marshalling  of  the  excel- 
lent ensemble.  One  just 
wishes  Berkoff  showed  the 
same  sensitivity  to  the  verse 
as  he  does  to  the  volatile  possi- 
: bill  ties  of  movement. 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


Protests  planned  over  suspect  beef  products  banned  at  home  □ Row  risks  efforts  to  ease  ban 

French  fury  at  fodder  exports 


London  Tory  MPs  had  told 
whips  they  would  stop  voting 
if  accident  and  emergency  fa- 
cilities serving  their  constitu- 
ents were  not  restored. 

Blackmail  is  an  ugly  word, 
moncherami  Hastings,  and 
Mr  Blair  did  not  use  it  But  he 
did  suggest  the  threat  bad 
worked;  wasn't  this  a “disrep- 
utable" way  to  run  a 
government? 

Mr  Major  was  at  his  most 
urbane  No,  be  said,  Mr  Blair's 
version  was  not  substantially 
true  "There  is  no  possibility 
of  a government  responding 
to  such  approaches.  I hope  you 
are  reassured.” 

Mr  Blair  pointed  out  that 
the  two  MPs  had  been  told  the  . 
A&E  would  now  be  replaced. 

"13  this  one  of  life's  happy  co- 
incidences?" < 

The  exchanges  began  to  get  , 
nasty.  Mr  Major  said  that 
umpteen  people  had  made  rep- 
resentations about  the  A&E, 
implying  that  the  MPs  were 
just  two  among  many. 

Mr  Ashdown  chipped  in 
with  a fine  moralising  rant 
“This  is  an  administration 
which  has  no  further  purpose 
except  to  ensure  by  whatever 
means  and  whatever  cost  its 
own  limping  and  miserable  1 
survival."  he  remarked.  > 

Backbenchers  were  now 
bellowing  abuse.  Speaker 
Boothroyd  started  "naming” 
them.  Mr  Harry  Greenway 
stood  up  to  :iame  another. 

Amid  the  mayhem,  the  Prime 
Minister  remained  calm, 
poised  and  even  debonair. 

"The  tactic  of  threatening  to 
withhold  support  Is  not  going 
to  worts,  it  is  not  acceptable,  it 
has  not  worked,  and  will  not  at 
any  stage  in  the  future,"  be 
said,  suavely. 

So  he  must  have  been  de- 
lighted when  one  of  the  two 
MPs  rose  to  agree.  "Will  you 
allow  me  to  confirm  what  you 
said?”  asked  John  Gorst  (C, 
Hendon  N)silkily.  That  sound- 
ed safe. 

Then  be  added  that,  while 
the  old  A&E  department  was 
not  being  retained,  they  had 
been  promised  instead  "a  ca- 
sualty unit  which  in- 
stead of  having  nurses  would 
have  qualified  doctors  24 
hours  a day!” 

So  not  any  old  A&E.  buta 
superduper  new  unit  staffed 
by  dreamboat  doctors,  like 
Chicago's  ER  or  the  BBC's  Ca- 
sualty. In  other  words,  out- 
right victory  to  the  blackmail 
gang!  Labour  cheered  with 
maniacal  delight 


Paul  Webster  fan  Pari* 
and  Tbn  Radford 


FRENCH  farmers 
were  preparing  to 
bold  nationwide 
demonstrations  as 
anger  grew  yester- 
day over  claims  that  Britain 
continued  to  export  suspect 
animal  teed  after  it  had  been 
banned  at  home. 

Politicians  and  the  press 
joined  in  the  attack  yesterday, 
with  Liberation  describing 
John  Major's  policies  as  "un- 
equalled political  cynicism”. 

But  Whitehall  reacted  an- 
grily yesterday  to  claims  that 
British  firms  exported  tainted 
meat  and  bone  meal  to  other 
European  Union  countries. 
Downing  Street  dismissed  it 
as  "a  ridiculous  and  damaging 
story"  which  could  hinder 
efforts  to  resolve  the  beef  war. 
With  ministers  working 


US  scientists  find  genetic 
key  to  fighting  skin  cancer 


Tim  itadfonl 
Science  Editor 


Scientists  in  cniiromin 
have  discovered  the  gene 


behind  the  most  common 
form  oCtuuaan  cancer. 

Basal  cell  carcinoma,  a skin 
cancer  which  strikes  around 
32.000  people  hi  Britain  every 
year,  stems  from  a [bully  ver- 
sion of  a gene  first  found  in  a 


fruit  fly.  The  news,  revealed 
in  the  US  Journal  Science 
today,  opens  new  opportuni- 
ties for  treatment.  - Now  that' 
we  have  identified  a gene  ■ 
researchers  may  be  able  to  dts 
velop  drugs  that  could  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  skin  for 
treatment  or  these  cancers." 
smd  Ervin  Epstein,  one  of  the 
collaborators  n ml  n dennatol- 

I bfiistMSan  Francisco  general 

I nospifai. 


frantically  to  produce  a 
framework  deal  ahead  of  next 
weekend's  Florence  summit, ' 
officials  insisted  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  had  always 
known  its  policies  on  such 
products  since  the  late  1980s. 

Disclosures  an  British  teed 
exports,  which  Liberation  said  i 
amounted  to  more  than  3J500 
tonnes  in  January  this  year, 
could  force  a rethink  of  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac's  recent 
demands  for  more  understand- 
ing of  the  British  position  and 
support  Tor  the  partial  lifting 
of  a ban  on  beef  derivatives. 

French  opposition  accusa- 
tions that  the  government  has 
been  complacent  have  poi- 
soned the  atmosphere  in  par- 
liament The  agriculture  min- 
ister, Philippe  Vasseur,  has 
blamed  France's  former 
Socialist  government  which 
tell  in  1993,  for  telling  to  carry 
out  strict  controls  on  imports 
of  British  beef  and  feed.  ! 


But  Mr  Vasseur  has  now 
confirmed  that  imports  of  sus- 
pect animal  feed  from  Britain 
doubled  after  the  British  ban 
on  their  domestic  use.  This 
led  the  Socialists'  former  bud- 
get minister,  Michel  Char- 
asse.  to  accuse  Gaullist  gov- 
ernments of  telling  in  their 
duty,  although  France  was 
the  first  to  ban  British  beef 

"I  find  it  absolutely  amaz- 
ing that  Britain  has  the  cheek 
to  knock  at  Europe's  door 
while  asking  us  to  accept  its 
filth,"  Mr  Charasse  said. 

The  row  erupted  after  the 
journal.  Nature,  yesterday 
highlighted  the  pattern  of 
British  exports  of  meat  and 
bone  meal  at  the  end  of  the 
1980s. 

In  June  1988,  the  British 
government  banned  the  use  of 
ruminant-derived  protein  in 
ruminant,  food. 

Significantly,  in  1989,  Brit- 
ish exports  doubled  — and 


exports  to  France  increased 
enormously.  In  the  same 
year,  however,  France  then 
banned  the  import  of  British 
animal-based  feed  unless  des- 
tined for  non-ruminants,  and 
In  1990,  France  banned  the 
use  of  meat  and  bonemeal  in 
cattle  teed  — so  British  ex- 
ports to  France  fell  sharply 
again. 

But  there  the  arguments 
begin.  Ground-up  deed  sheep 
and  cattle  could  still  be  ted  to 
pigs  and  poultry.  In  Britain 
and  abroad.  So  it  could  still  be 
exported,  and  what  importers 
used  it  for  was  up  to  them. 

As.  the  British  ban  in  1988 
caused  prices  to  plummet,  the  : 
French  believe  that  cheap 
feed  was  snapped  up  in  I 
France.  Animal  teed  labels  j 
are  not  very  specific.  EU  law 
requires  only  the  the  state- 
ment that  the  contents  con- 
tains "products  of  animal 
origin”. 


RUCH  I]  MM  ISM 


Vache  folle » : la  Grande-Bretagne  a exporte 
issivement  des  formes  animates  coirtaminees 

La  Fraixe  3 radetan  pnndpal  de  ces  aliments  pea  betoil 


Tally  Ho!  A Le  Monde  cartoon  portrays  a cynical  Britain 
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Tension  rises 
as  Russian  poll 
violence  flares 


■ . . — ■ »■: 


ported  the  ideals  of  “national 

David  Hears!  In  Moscow  patriotismandsomaljustice". 

After  the  metro  blast  Mr 
ENSION  mounted  yes-  Yeltsin  said  the  act  "belonged 
terday  in  Russia's  most  to  the  forces  or  the  past"  — a 
violent  election  cam-  reference  to  the  communists, 
since  the  tell  of  the  The  pre-election  claims  of 


■ violent  election  cam- 
paign since  the  fail  of  the 


IffiM 


w 


Soviet  Union,  as  Chechen  both  candidates  in  a race  that 
rebel  separatists  appeared  is  bound  to  be  tight  is  already 


poised  to  disrupt  local  elec-  putting  pressure  on  the  op- 
tions and  two  politicians  were  cials  of  the  Central  Election 


gunned  down. 


Commission.  The  national 


A neighbour  of  Viktor  organisation  has  already 
Mosalov,  the  mayor  of  Zhu-  shown  its  loyalty  to  Mr  Yelt- 


kovsky,  a Russian  aerospace  sin  — but  the  threat  of  fraud 
research  town,  found  him  will  be  greatest  at  a local  leveL 


shot  on  the  staircase  outside 
his  home.  In  Kemerovo,  Via- 


Pressure  on  officials  who 
conduct  the  count  at  Russia's 


dlmir  Oberderfer,  a local  sec-  93,000  polling  stations  started 


retary  of  Vladimir  Zhirin- 1 in  January  this  year,  after  the 


ovsky’s  Liberal  Democratic  communists  swept  to  victory 
Party,  was  shot  in  the  head  by  in  parliamentary  elections. 


a man  who  had  stopped  to  buy  The  prime  minister,  Viktor 


cigarettes  in  a kiosk. 


Chernomyrdin,  said  *'the 


The  attacks  follow  a bomb  corresponding  conclusions” 
explosion  on  Tuesday  in  the  would  be  drawn  about 


Moscow  metro,  which  killed  regional  officials  in  areas 
four  passengers  and  severely  where  the  communists  won. 


Injured  II. 


The  communists  are  sending 


Meanwhile,  separatists  in  180,000  observers  — two  to 
Chechenla  reacted  with  fury  each  polling  station — to  check 


to  Moscow’s  apparent  acqui-  the  count.  Yesterday,  the 
escence  to  a decision  by  loyal-  organisation  supporting  Mr 


1st  Chechens  to  hold  elections  Yeltsin  said  they  would  send 


in  . Grozny  on  Sunday,  in  -five  to  each  polling  station, 
breach  of  an  agreement  Presidential  supporters  in 


reached  in  Nazran  earlier  the  upper  house  of  parliament 


this  week. 


recently  killed  a bill  by  demo- 


Zelimkhan  Yandarbiyev,  era  tic  deputies  to  establish  a 
the  leader  of  the  Chechen  politically  neutral  observer 


rebels,  said  that  any  attempt  presence  in  polling  stations. 


to  couple  local  elections  to  the  Nikolai  Petrov  of  the  Carne- 


national  poll,  also  on  Sunday,  gie  Endowment  for  Intema- 


would  "provoke  a response".  I tional  Peace  said;  “The 


Last  night,  Russian  officials  capacity  for  falsification  is 
were  desperately  trying  to  unlimited." 


keep  the  Nazran  agreement  Mr  Petrov  said  the  comm  u- 


on  track.  Under  the  deal,  Rus-  nlsts  will  try  to  improve  the 
sia  promised  to  hold  elections  result  in  their  heartlands  in 


in  Chechenla  after  federal  the  knowledge  that  pro- 

tmnne  half  Konn  ttrff  kfTrairm  I l/.fi.f.i  I _a_i_  m 


troops  had  been  withdrawn.  Yeltsin  regional  officials  will 
Grigory  Yavlinsky,  the  cheat  even  more.  "It’s  not 


leading  democratic  chal-  risky  to  falsify,  because  no 
lenger  to  President  Boris  Yelt-  one  has  been  punished  for  it 
sin  said  Chechenla  was  once  in  the  past,"  he  said. 


again  on  the  verge  of  war. 


The  climate  of  fear  has  been 


Gennady  Zyuganov,  the  fuelled  by  an  effective  cam- 
main  communist  challenger,  paign  run  by  Mr  Yeltsin  to 


blamed  Mr  Yeltsin's  policies  link  Stalinist  atrocities  to 
for  the  wave  of  violence.  "Un-  today's  Communist  Party. 


fortunately,  we  pay  for  these  After  years  of  official"  ne- 


policies  with  someone's  blood  gleet  of  the  victims  of  the 


every  day,"  he  said. 


Gulag,  a memorial  was  un- 


Mr  Zyuganov  claimed  that  veiled  to  victims  in  Magadan, 
he  had  practically  won  the  and  a statue  was  erected  to 


Supporters  of  Boris  Yeltsin  sit  precariously  on  top  of  a bus  slop  during  a rally  in  central  Moscow  phoiograph  dawo  brauchli  thirts°ar  "the  * country  sup"  kmed  by'the'SjlshevTte  WaS 


Sex  and  the  prehistoric  tool 


Maav  Kennedy 
Heritage  Correspondent 


SEX  was  regarded  as 
just  as  much  fun  in 
prehistoric  times  as  it 
is  today,  according  to  a 
British  archaeologist  who 
has  reinterpreted  ancient 
objects  believed  to  have 
been  spear  straigbteners 
and  figures  of  women  giv- 
ing birth  as  dildos  and 
women  masturbating. 

Timothy  Taylor  attacks 
the  belief  that  sex  in  prehis- 
toric times  was  purely  for 
reproduction  or  of  ritual 
importance.  The  obvious 
interpretation,  that  sex  was 
also  for  enjoyment,  and 
that  the  objects  were  erotic, 
has  been  missed. 

Mr  Taylor,  of  the  Depart- 
neat  of  Archaeological 
Science  at  Bradford  univer- 
sity, has  re-examined  some 
startling  objects,  in  pursuit 


A spear  sir aightener. . .? 


of  his  theory.  Objects 
carved  as  p hall  uses,  widely 
found  in  Upper  Palaeolithic 
art,  have  been  Ingeniously 
interpreted  as  spear 
straighteners  or  batons. 

"These  batons  fall  within 
the  size  range  of  dildos,"  he 
says.  “It  seems  disingenu- 
ous to  avoid  the  most  obvi- 
ous explanation." 

One  Ice  Age  specimen, 
from  the  Gorge  d'Enfer  in 
France.  Is  carved  as  two  pe- 
nises  set  at  an  angle  — “just 
like  a modern  ‘double' 


dildo,"  Mr  Taylor  writes  in 
the  July  issue  of  British 
Archaeology, 

A gold  penis  decoration 
with  a perforated  end  was 
found  with  a skeleton 
which  seems  to  have  been 
buried  face  down  in  the 
earth  with  penis  erect,  in 
an  early  Copper  Age  grave 
at  Varna,  Bulgaria.  "The 
value  of  the  material  sug- 
gests the  object  was  meant 
to  be  seen.” 

A recumbent  figure  or  a 
Neolithic  woman  from 
Hagar  Qim  in  Malta,  inter- 
preted by  another  archaeol- 
ogist as  a woman  on  the 
point  or  giving  birth,  could  1 
only  be  seen  that  way  by  a 1 
society  accustomed  to  hos-  . 
pital  births,  Mr  Taylor  1 
insists.  i 

“The  Hagar  Qim  woman 
is  not  giving  birth  at  all. 
She  is  masturbating,  with 
one  hand  languidly  sup- 
porting her  head." 


Fight  Hayfi 


at uro. 


IL 


New  Era  Combination  H uses 

homocopal  hie  quantities  of  the  mineral 
salts  which  are  naturally  found  in  the 
. k°^y-  biochemic  tissue  sails'  to 

{ combat  the  symptoms  of  hayfever. 
1 it  worts  in  harmony  with  your  body. 

I without  side.effecis  such  as 

II  drowsiness  or  dryness.  And.  because 
8 ifs  in  the  form  of  tiny  tableis  which 

|lt  d,55olve  ‘he  tongue.  ««‘s  easy  for 
IM  anyone  to  take. 


Thatcher  scorns  Msyor  with  Euro  cash  gift 


continued  from  page  1 
withdrawing  their  support 
unless  ministers  capitulated 
hi  a local  hospital  row. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  veteran  MP 
for  Hendon  North,  and  Har- 
row East’s  Hugh  Dykes,  apol- 
ogised for  the  way  in  which 
their  supposedly  discreet 
coup  ended  up  receiving  front 


page  publicity. 

But  they  were  in  die  dog- 
house for  undermining  Mr 
Major's  authority  for  some- 
thing as  parochial  as  Uic  sav- 
ing of  a casualty  unit  at  Edg- 
ware  hospital. 

Both  Mr  Major  ai.J  the 
Health  Secretary.  Stephen 
Dorrell.  denied  succumbing 


to  blackmail.  “There  is  no 
possibility  of  the  Government 
responding  to  approaches  of 
that  sort."  the  prime  minister 
told  the  Commons.  Few  MPs 
believed  iiiirt. 


To  treat  your  hayfever  gently, 
safely  and  naturally,  choose 
New  Era  Combination  H. 


New  Era’ 


Robots  ostracised,  page  3; 
Poll  tics,  page  9;  Leader 
comment,  page  13 


Combination  i| 

A natural  remedy  For  hayfever 
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Start  with 
some  melted 
lard,  drop 
on  some 
chocolate  and 
a tablespoon 
of  cream.  Add 
some  grease 
and  a good 
helping  of  \ 
jelly.  Rub  in 
well  and  then 
finish  by 
smearing  on  a 
generous 
portion  of  tar. 
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year  old  under  supervision  order 


for  boy 


®2®  Heights  after  a 
— trip  with  her  husbaj 
and  daughter  Jan. 

£ w‘The  death  of  Mrs  Condie 
ly  was  a terrible  and 
“ ?ven^  which  came  li 
a from  oat  of  the  sky 


shopping  j boys  on  the  roof  at  the  time  of 
the  tragedy,  which  came  dur- 
ing a summer  holiday  spell 
when  other  children,  includ- 
tragte  ing  several  older  ones,  had 
terally  played  "dare”  games  on  the 
said  roof  and  had  thrown  bottles. 
. — stones  and  other  materia]  to 
\Iji  dlstress  to  Mr  the  ground. 

^ the  Condie  Lord  Justice  Potter  said 
that  he  had  been  left  in  no 
doubt  that  the  boy  was  easily 

press,  and  Sat  oneother  boy 


siaKfw!  wn»cn  came 

lwnifSK  ^ otxt  * tteT- 
Lort  Justice  Potter. 


tower  block 
* hut  closely  __ 
in:  life.  yesterday  by 
J^dse.  with  the  approval  of 
pohce  and  relatives  of  his 

Although  convicted  of  man- 1 ^’.CU15)0y  dire?«y.  he  said! 
stenghtw,  the  boy  was  spared 
a detention  order,  which  Lord 
Justice  Potter 
hrtogii^  him  into  contact 

new  start  whichtoSSSd? 

KJ^t‘c”chaD‘*“ 

At  Leeds  crown  court,  the 
ooy,  who  cannot  be  named  for 
legal  reasons,  was  placed  on  a 
three-year  supervision  order. 

The  judge  said  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  "proper  public 
concern  ’ over  the  tragedy 
Grayson  Heights,  Leeds  ' 
that  any  case  involving  ! 

fendent  aged  only  jo  c 

time  of  the  manslaughter 

S»wfmV‘real  !e”teMtas 

The  judge  emphasised  r~ 
se  verity  of  the  tragedy  at  the 
12-storey  tower  block  in  the 
suburb  of  Kirks  tall.  Edna 
Condie,  aged  was  killed  in- 
stantly when  the  301b  slab  hit 
her  as  she  returned  to  Gray- 


caused 


**1 

^f+eL8ln5  the  chubby. 

"You  be  said:  Influenced  and  anxious  to  im- 

stood  “der-  p™  ^ ^ „i;ra 

, eone  rniVe£^tlllng  that  has  in  particular  had  led  him  on. 

.Hid  riak.i  | ~ 

whispered  "Yes”. 

i? e. wor<^  when  the  hearing  that  he  was  satisfied 
to  confirm  that  the  matter  had  come  to 
acce?t  to  court,  had  been  folly  consid- 
Krucuons  of  a senior  social  ered  and  a sentence  had  been 
worker  who  will  visit  him  passed 

with  his  Mr  Stowe  said  after  the 
at  SSSffl  ~ dfr  hiring:  "It  may  be  that  those 

'hut  ^ ^ J11^  as  “de-  who  do  not  know  the  back- 

’ XT  ^it,Jx^c®'r?ed  and  coKipera-  ground  would  say  that  this 
iY  parents  — and  monitor  boy  has  got  off  lightly,  but 
atfoe  hisprogress  at  school.  ttoee  who  have  beeSTfriourt 

Graham  Stowe,  solicitor  for  and  heard  the  fects  do  not 
mg  the  boy,  said  that  the  femily  take  that  view.” 
had  moved  five  miles  from 

toe  Kirkstall  after  toe  tragedy,  

□ ami  that  toe  boy  had  flour- 


you  do  The  court  heard  that 
are  George  Condie  had  expressed 
~ “ sorrow  for  toe  boy  and  felt  no 
in  you,  j malice  towards  hfm. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
Bob  BrowelL  who  led  toe  in- 
vestigation. said  after  the 


mm 


Labour  MPs 


terday  won  substantial  dam- 
ages And  apologies  in  toe 
High  Court  for  an  article 


which  claimed-  they  were 
“well  known  fortheir  support 
of  Sinn  Fein/IRA  and  a 
united  republican  Ireland”. 

The  Guardian  took  their 
comments  in  June  1995  from  a 
press  release  issued  by  Stuart 


Hesifci  the  three  parties 
were  now  apologising [unre- 
servedly in  open  court  “tor 
Syditress  and  «nbamss- 

^ntart£letlmd0,S  press 

pfSS^Stted^t  th^e 

£af  no  foundation  fbr  the 
Aments  and  that  their  rep-, 
atations  bad  oeen 
■•vindicated”-  I 
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Lilley  challenges  poor 
getting  poorer’  claim 
in  sermon  on  poverty 


David  Brtndte,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


Ministers  have 

commissioned 
research  which 
they  will  use  in  the 
run-up  to  the  general  election 
to  counter  the  accusation  that 
the  poor  have  got  poorer 
under  the  Conservatives, 
Peter  Lilley.  Social  Security 
Secretary,  yesterday 
disclosed. 

The  findings  •‘challenge 
any  contention  that  those  on 
low  earnings  generally  saw 
their  earnings  fall”,  Mr  Lilley 
said  in  a speech  on  welfare 
reform  and  Christian  values 
at  Southwark  cathedral, 
south  London. 

The  minister,  a practising 
Anglican,  used  the  speech  to 
justify  in  a Christian  context 
his  approach  to  relief  of  pov- 
erty. The  Church,  he  argued, 
had  a right  to  speak  out  on 
poverty  and  help  the  needy, 
but  it  had  no  mission  to  seek 
greater  equality  in  society. 

“We  are  all  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  before  the 
photograph,  marttn  AflGuss  law.  But  I searched  my  con- 


Poverty  lesson  . . . Peter  Lilley  speaking  on  welfare  reform  and  Christian  values  at  Southwark  cathedral,  south  London 
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cordance  in  vain  — with  the 
i possible  exception  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  vineyard  — for  sug- 
gestions that  we  must  pursue 
equality  and  award  equal  in- 
comes for  equal  effort,  risk  or 
skill  ,"  Mr  Lilley  said. 

The  speech  followed  a 
recent  report  by  the  Joseph 
Rowntree  Foundation,  argu- 
ing that  millions  of  people 
could  be  pulled  out  of  poverty 
by  increasing  their  state 
benefits  by  £15  a week 

Mr  Lilley  said  a £L5-a-week 
increase  would  cost  £6.5 
billion  and  iripan  an  extra  1-2 
million  people  would  become, 
entitled  to  benefit  and 
“pushed  Into  dependency" . 
The  new  research,  due  to  be 
published  shortly,  has  been 
ordered  by  Mr  Lilley  to  chal- 
lenge assertions  — based  on 
“snapshot”  official  data  — 
that  the  gap  between  the  rich 
apri  the  poor  has  widened 
greatly  since  1979  and  that  fee 
number  of  people  living  In 
poverty  has  tripled. 

The  study  has  looked  at  the 
natjooa)  insurance  records  of 
a sample  of  men  aged  25-44  for 
the  period  1978-1993.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Lilley.  it  shows  that 


90  per  cent  of  the  lowest-earn- 
ing tenth  of  the  sample  in  1978 
had  higher  earnings  in  real 
terms  by  1983,  compared  to 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
sample  as  a whole. 

Moreover,  fee  earnings  of 
the  lowest-earning  fifth  rose 
42  per  cent  over  the  period, 
compared  to  an  increase  of  S3 
per  cent  enjoyed  by  fee  high- 
est-earning fifth. 

Mr  Lilley  said  about  three 
in  four  of  those  leaving  jobs 
were  back  In  employment 
within  a year.  “The  greater  in- 
equality  observed  by  fee  snap- 
shot studies ...  has  more  to  do 
wife  greater  mobility  up  and 
down  a wider  span  of  earnings 
and  In  and  out  of  work.” 

Chris  Smith,  shadow  social 
security  secretary,  said  many 
of  Mr  Lilley’s  remarks  had. 
shown  . a . “complete  divorce 
from  reality”. 

Paul  Goggles,  national  co- 
ordinator of  the  Church 
Action  on  Poverty  pressure 
group,  said:  “This  speech  was 
billed  as  a serious  contribu- 
tion to  Christian  thinking, 
but  it  seems  to  have  more  to 
I do  wife  party  politics,  than 
real  theology.” 
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Divorce  bill 


Rebecca  Smfthers 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Government  was 
last  night  confident  of 
having  salvaged . the 
troubled  Family  Law 
Bill’s  divorce  reforms,  after 
ministers  accepted  a package 
of  concessions  demanded  by 
Labour  in  return  for  its  sup- 
port at  fee  third  reading  in 
the  Commons  next  Monday. 

Gary  Streeter,  minister  in 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Depart- 
ment, stressed  fee  Govern- 
ment was  backing  fee  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  bill 
— notably  on  issues  of  domes- 
tic violence  - and  provisions 
for  children. 

“No  deals  have  been  sought 
or  done.  Our  object  is  to  build 
a consensus.  The  House  must 
decide,"  be  said. 

■ The  Government  has 
agreed  to  accept  three  amend- 
ments tabled  yesterday  by 
Labour  which  require  the 
right  of  children  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a third  party  in 
court  proceedings,  the  right 
of  police  to  intervene  in  cases 
of  domestic  violence,  and  fee 
acceptance  that  mediation 
would  not  be  appropriate  in 
cases  of  domestic  violence. 

But  it  has  refused  to  capitu- 


late on  Labour's  demands  for 
an  early  introduction  of  “pen- 
sion. splitting”,  whereby  div- 
orced couples  will  be  entitled 
to  a share  of  their  partner’s 
pension. 

Last  night  Labour's  legal  af- 
fairs spokesman  Paul  Boa- 
tang  warned  fee  Government 
feat  it  could  still  not  rely  on 
the  party's  support  on  Mon- 
day, when  it  would  be  pre- 
senting Its  full  demands  to 
ministers. 

The  Government  is  aware 
the  bill  remains  vulnerable 
on  amendments  Involving 
issues  of  religious  conviction 
or  conscience,  where  Tory 
rebels  could  oppose  it  in  a 
free  vote. 

Mr  Streeter  said  the  Gov- 
ernment was  willing  to  look 
favourably  on  a “religious  be- 
liefs" clause,  if  it  is  tabled, 
allowing  a court  to  refuse  a 
divorce  if  a family  is  plunged 
into  hardship  or  ostracised  by 
its  religious  community  in 
contested  cases. 

But  he  made  dear  fee  Gov- 
ernment would  not  accept  an 
amendment . proposed  by 
Dame  Jill  Knight  proposing  a 
clause  allowing  couples  to 
“conscientiously  object”  to 
the  new  divorce  law  by  insist- 
ing feat  their  marriage  was 
different  from  others. 


Labour  reform 
of  lottery 
could  include 
cap  on  profits 


Cook  ready 
to  trade 
sovereignty 
for  progress 


Andrew  Culf 
Media  Correspondent 


John  Palmer  fat  Brussels 


THE  £1  million-a-week 
profits  of  CameJot,  the 


operator  of  the  National 
Lottery,  could  be  capped 
under  a Labour  govern- 
ment, the  party  said 
yesterday. 

Jack  Cunningham,  the 
shadow  national  heritage 
secretary,  floated  a series 
of  possible  reforms,  includ- 
ing increasing  from  five  to 
eight  the  number  of  good 
causes  receiving  cash. 

Camelot.  heavily  criti- 
cised last  week  after  an- 
nouncing pre-tax  profits  of 
£77.5  million,  was  warned 
the  rules  are  likely  to 
change  at  the  end  of  its 
seven  year  licence  period. 
"We  will  look  for  a change, 
perhaps  to  a ’not  for  profit’ 
organisation  to  run  the  lot- 
tery or  a cap  on  profits," 
Mr  Cunningham  said. 

Speaking  at  a Fabian 
seminar  in  London,  he  un- 
veiled the  preliminary  find- 
ings of  Labour’s  National 
Lottery  advisory  group, 
due  to  make  recommenda- 
tions in  the  autumn.  The 
new  good  causes  could  run 
as  time-limited,  cash-lim- 
ited projects.  Money  could 
be  used  to  train  teachers  in 
the  advantages  of  new  tech- 
nologies. help  pensioners 
insulate  their  houses  and 
give  schoolchildren  access 
to  musical  Instruments  and 
tuition. 

Other  possible  reforms  by 
Labour  include  separating 
the  two  functions  per- 
formed by  Peter  Davis,  di- 
rector general  of  the  regu- 
lator Oflot.  wbo  chooses  the 
operator  and  regulates  its 
activities,  and  allowing 
bookmakers  to  take  bets  on 
which  lottery  numbers  will 
be  drawn. 

Mr  Cunningham  said  it 
was  essential  that  more  of 
the  lottery's  profits  went 
back  to  the  people  -who 
bought  the  tickets  instead 
of  into  Camelot's  coffers. 
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Threatenmg  gestures . . . Four  Tories,  from  left.  Sir  George  Gardiner,  Terry  Dicks,  George  Walden  and  Sir  Julian  Critchley  have  all  talked  of  hrinmnp 
down  the  Government  But  David  Trimble,  right,  leader  of  the  nine-strong  Ulster  Unionists,  is  the  man  who  really  has  his  finger  on  the  election  trigger 


Edgware  casualty  unit  reprieved  after  a threatened  Tory  revolt  photograph  ' DANIEL  MOORE 

999  case 
reveals 
PM  plight 


v-/and  Conservative  loyal- 
ists mouthed  audible  obsi-eni- 
ties  yesterday  at  the  sight  of 
Sir  John  Gorst  and  Hugh 
Dykes  holding  ministers  over 
a barrel  to  defend  the  casu- 
alty- department  at  their  local 
hospital  in  traffic-choked 
north  London. 

It  is  not  that  the  two  highly- 
experienced  Tory  back- 
benchers had  done  anything 
very  wicked,  though  Sir  John 
is  regarded  as  unpredictable 
and  Mr  Dykes  far  too  Euro- 
phile  for  current  backbench 
fashion.  Their  crime  was  to 
be  caught  out 

Local  MPs  had  been  battling 
since  1993  to  save  some  form  of 
casualty-  department  at  Edg- 
ware hospital  after  a new 
trauma  centre  is  built  six  mils* 
away-.  Failing  to  get  safisfac- 


Emergency  treatment  for  Edgware  shows 
deals  with  ministers  go  on  all  the  time. 

But  are  the  numbers  of  Tory  backbenchers 
behaving  badly  getting  out  of  hand? 


tory  answers  from  Mr  Dorrell 
again  this  month,  the  pair 
steadily  raised  the  stakes  in 
private  exchanges,  culminating 
in  the  ultimatum,  revealed  in 
yesterday’s  Daily  Telegraph. 
Tliough  ministers  insist  the 
final  package  agreed  in  24 
hours’  intense  negotiation  on 
Tuesday  night  had  been  in  the 
works  — they  never  talk  under 
duress  — the  two  MPS  had  obvi- 
ously won  concessions. 

Behind  the  scenes  back- 
bench MPs  horse-trade  with 
ministers  all  the  time.  Amend 
that  bill  Build  that  bypass. 
Keep  open  that  ward.  Even 
retain  the  historic  links  be- 
tween Britain  and  Northern 


Ireland  . . . Otherwise  “1 
might  be  unable  to  support 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  div- 
ision lobbies".  Ministers  and 
whips  know  who  can  be 
bought  Off,  who  can  be  bul- 
lied. and  who  means  serious 
business  — those  members  of 
the  unofficial  all-party  Awk- 
ward Squad  who  don’t  mind 
unpopularity  to  press  a popu-. 
lar  constituency  interest  or  a 
matter  of  high  policy. 

hi  this  Parliament  not-so-dls- 
creet  rebellion  has  forced 
retreat  on  Post  Office  privati- 
sation. on  VAT  on  domestic 
fuel  and  countless  little  deals, 
legislative  and  local  Since  the 
“whipless  nine"  — who 


rebelled  over  Europe  in  De- 
cember 1994  — forced  John 
Major  to  readmit  them  to  the 
party  whip  the  appetite  has 
grown.  Two  MPs  defected,  dis- 
gusted at  the  lack  of  conces- 
sions on  the  disabled  rights 
bill  A third,  Peter  Thumham, 
resigned  the  whip. 

By  leaving  Mr  Mcgor  with  a 
notional  majority  of  one.  Mr 
Thumham  inadvertently  stim- 
ulated a clutch  of  colleagues  to 
become  the  potential  "man 
who  killed  the  Government". 
Threatened  with  de-selection 
by  his  Reigate  party,  one  arch- 
sceptic, Sir  George  Gardiner, 
said  he  would  cause  a byelec- 
tion  if  dropped 


On  the  pro-European  side, 
Sir  Julian  Critchley  said  he 
might  not  support  Mr  Major 
in  a vote  of  confidence.  Buck- 
ingham's George  Walden,  also 
due  to  step  down  at  the  elec- 
tion, wearily  mouthed  similar 
sentiments  of  disdain  over 
the  xenophobic  populism 
gripping  the  party. 

Populist  Terry  Dicks  voiced 
undying  loyalty  to  his  pre- 
mier when  John  Redwood 
threatened  his  political  life. 
But  the  sight  of  Senator 
George  Mitchell  getting  the 
Ulster  peace  talks  job  proved 
too  much:  he  would  vote  Mr 
Major  out. 

The  man  who  really  has  his 
finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger 
is  David  Trimble,  whose  nine 
Official  Unionist  votes  but- 
tress Mr  Major  in  power.  So 
far  it  suits  him  to  keep  it  that 
way.  But  the  day  may  come 
when  something  as  big  as  the 
peace  process  or  as  small  as  a 
hospital  ward  could  end  it  all 
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HE  campaign  to 
save  Edgware  hos- 
pital. in  north  Lon 


eminent's  side.  It  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  downfall  of  one 
health  secretary,  and  has  now 
dramatically  highlighted  the 
perilous  state  of  John  Major’s 
Commons  majority. 

This  week’s  threatened 
rebellion  by  backbenchers  Sir 
Jolin  Gorst  (Hendon  North) 
and  Hugh  Dykes  (Harrow 
East'  revived  a row  which 
began  when  the  embattled 
Virginia  Bottomley  was 
accused  of  “moral  cowardice” 
by  Tory  MPs  for  quietly  an- 
nouncing hospital  closures  in 
a parliamentary  written 
statement 

Five  London  Tory  MPs 
failed  to  support  the  party  in 
May  last  year  in  a vote  on  her 
KHS  reforms.  The  Govern- 
ment survived  by  12  votes  but 
it  spelt  the  end  of  her  tenure 
as  health  secretary,  and  she 
was  moved  to  the  Department 
of  National  Heritage  in  July, 
and  was  replaced  by  Stephen 
Dorrell. 

The  borough  of  Barnet  is 
unusual  in  having  two  gen- 
eral hospitals:  Barnet  and 
Eds  ware.  In  1993  Barnet 
Health  Agency  announced  a 
five-year  plan  to  scale  down 
Edgware  by  shedding  its  acci- 
dent and  emergency  depart- 
ment and  moving  patients  to 
other  hospitals. 

Almost  immediately  Hands 
Off  Our  Hospital  (HOOH) 
formed,  starting  a petition 
and  organising  many  demon- 


its  retention. 

In  order  to  save  face  in  the 
growing  crisis,  a management 
team  was  drafted  in  during 
July  to  re-shape  the  health 
management  structure  cover- 
ing the  north-west  London 
area,  including  Barnet 

In  December  Mr  Dorrell 
agreed  to  meet  HOOH  cam- 
paigners. He  told  them  again 
he  could  not  reverse  what  his 
predecessor  had  done,  but 
would  lo6k  into  the  issue. 

Six  months  later  local  pres- 
sure was  building  up  against 
the  local  MPs  as  no  decision 
had  been  forthcoming. 

Kate  Brown,  HOOH  co- 
chairwoman,  said:  “Several 
people  pointed  out  at  meet 
ings  that  we  had  the  govern- 
ment majority  sitting  in  front 
of  us.  The  suggestion  for  the 
MPs  to  break  ranks  was  made 
repeatedly.”  _ 

Last  Wednesday,  the  HOOH 
committee  went  to  the  Com- 
mons to  have  a meeting  with 
Sir  John.  Ms  Brown  said  she 
was  surprised  when  four 
other  MPs,  including  Mr  Dor- 
rell, turned  up.  She  said:  "He 
told  us  that  the  health  author- 
ity was  looking  to  improve 
minor  accident  services.  We 
said  rubbish.  There  are  no 
proposals.  We  said  he  was 
misinfcrmed.  We  wf  re  apply- 
ing the  thumbscrews.” 

Mr  Dykes  said  yesterday 
that  he  and  Sir  John  had  now 
won  an  assurance  from  Mr 
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Cocky  entertainer  tunes  into  his  public 


James  Meek  in  Moscow  reports  on  why  the  ultra-nationalist 
showman  Zhirinovsky  is  giving  Russian  pollsters  a headache 


THE  heat  Oiled  the 
nearly  empty  square, 
parching  the  weeds 
between  the  flag- 
stones and  roasting 
the  bandsmen  as  they  shifted 
the  weight  of  their  silver 
tubas,  uncomfortable  in  their 
crumpled  blue  jackets.  A rag- 
ged column  of  stupefied-look- 
ing teenage  policemen  shuf- 
fled Into  place.  Onlookers 
began  to  wander  up.  Small- 
town Russia  was  waiting  for 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky. 

More  than  100,000  people 
live  in  the  engineering  and 
textile  town  of  Orekhovo 
Zuyevo,  west  of  Moscow,  but 
only  a handful  were  in  the 
square  IS  minutes  before  the 
ultra- nationalist  presidential 
candidate  arrived.  A few 
youths  kicked  their  heels  on  a 
wall.  “We’re  voting  for  [Boris] 


Yeltsin.  If  we  voted  for  Zhirin- 
ovsky we'd  all  be  in  the 
army.”  they  said. 

Voters  for  Mr  Zhirinovsky 
are  like  baby  pigeons  or  lot- 
tery winners:  you  know  they 
must  exist,  but  you  never 
seem  to  come  across  them. 

The  reluctance  to  admit 
supporting  the  chauvinist 
showman  and  his  wild  ideol- 
ogy gives  Russia’s  insecure 
pollsters  nightmares  as  the 
First  round  of  presidential 
elections  approaches.  Mr 
Zhirinovsky  is  supposed  to 
come  fifth.  But  the  pollsters 
admit  to  a wide  margin  of 
error.  That  margin  has  a 
name:  Vladimir  Wolfovich 
Zhirinovsky.  “I  am  the  third 
force."  he  said  last  week. 
"There  is  no  other.” 

By  the  time  he  walked  on  to 
the  improvised  stage  in  Orek- 


hovo Zuyevo.  to  the  band’s 
rendition  of  The  Slav 
Woman’s  Farewell,  the  tradi- 
tional march  for  soldiers 
heading  off  to  war,  the  square 
had  filled  with  about  2,000 
people  of  all  ages. 

Mr  Zhirinovsky,  tieless  in  a 
pale  blue  shirt  and  cream 
Jacket,  was  sheltered  from  the 
sun  by  a European  Union  um- 
brella held  by  an  aide.  He 
began  slowly,  quietly.  Then, 
after  a couple  of  minutes,  the 
volume  and  pitch  increased 
dramatically  and  the  juke-box 
of  his  brain  began  to  play  a 
random  selection  of  popular 
tunes. 

“Russia  does  have  an 
enemy:  the  United  States  of 
America!  Our  main  enemy! 
It’s  preparing  war  against  us. 
Nato  troops  will  be  at  the  bor- 
ders of  Russia  by  autumn. 


"There  are  three  million 
bandits  in  Russia  today,  and 
the  army  has  one-and-a-half 
million  soldiers,  is  there  any 
other  country  on  earth  which 
has  more  bandits  than  sol- 
diers? Tlint’s  democracy  for 
you.  that’s  their  economy! 

“I  graduated  from  universi- 
ty with  distinction.  The  other 
candidates  got  Ds  and  Cs  at 
school  and  college-  This  has 
its  meaning.  Who  quits 
school?  The  lazy!  Hooligans!" 

The  crowd  cried  “~RightT. 
applauding  and  laughing. 

There  were  many  who  had 
come  simply  to  be  enter- 
tained. Ivan  Dezhukov,  aged 
57.  a teacher,  said  he  would 
probably  vote  for  the  Commu- 
nists. "He  speaks  very  clev- 
erly. It’s  a show,  it’s  always 
interesting  to  1 Is  ten.” 

Even  those  who  say  they, 
will  not  vote  for  Mr  Zhirin- 
ovsky consider  him  an  accept- 
able part  of  the  political 
mainstream. 

One  reason  for  his  reduced 


popularity  is  that  many  of  his 
ideas  have  been  adopted  by  his 
opponents.  Odium  for  Nato  is 
standard  in  the  camps  of  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  and  the  Commu- 
nist leader,  Gennady  Zyu- 
ganov. Mr  Yeltsin’s  1994 
decision  to  invade  Clwchenifl 


Ms  there  another 
country  which  has 
more  bandits  than 
soldiers?  That’s 
democracy  for  you* 


was  taken  under  the  influence 
of  Mr  Zhirinovsky's  popular- 
ity, and  while  Mr  Zhirinovsky 
now  calls  for  northern  Ka- 
zakhstan arid  southern  and 
eastern  Ukraine  to  be 
"returned”  to  Russia,  Mr  Zyu- 
ganov expects  to  get  back  both 
countries  hi  their  entirety. 


"We  respect  Vladimir  Wol- 
fovich very  much,  but  we  are 
going  to  vote  for  Yeltsin,” 
said  Nina,  aged  49,  a business- 
woman in  the  crowd.  “Zhirin- 
ovsky is  out  of  the  ordinary. 
The  things  he  says,  the  way 
he  behaves  on  television  — 
it's  entertainment." 

Alexander  Semyonov,  an 
engineer  at  a local  factory 
who  has  not  been  paid  for  six 
months,  said  he  would  not 
vote  for  Mr  Yeltsin,  but  could 
not  decide  between  Grigory 
Yavlinsky,  leader  of  the  lib- 
eral Yabloko  party,  Mr  Zyu- 
ganov and  Mr  Zhirinovsky. 

Mr  Semyonov  said  he  had 
voted  for  Mr  Zhirinovsky  in 
1993  and  Mr  Yavlinsky  in 
1995.  He  was  now  swinging 
back  to  the  nationalists,  but 
did  not  take  Mr  Zhirinovsky’s 
warmongering  rhetoric  seri- 
ously. “I  don't. want  to  have  a 
gun  In  my  hand  or  wash  my 
feet  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Zhir- 
inovsky is  just  playing 
politics.” 


Mr  Zhirinovsky  still  wants 
to  give  the  secret  police  pow- 
ers  to  round  up  suspected 
criminals  and  shoot  them  en 
masse.  His  economic  pro- 
gramme consists  of  raking 
together  a money  mountain  of 
$500  billion  C£32B  billion)  from 
esoteric  sources. 

Voters  have  watched  him 
half-strangling  a woman  MP 
in  parliament,  throwing  juice 
in  a rival’s  face  during  a tele- 
vision talk  show,  nuzzling  Clc- 
ciollna.  the  Italian  porn  star, 
and  indulging  in  sleazy  ban- 
quets featuring  bis  own  brand 
of  vodka  and  champagne. 

Not  all  the  electorate  is  put 
off  by  this  behaviour.  Vladi- 
mir Borisov,  an  engineer, 
said  of  the  juice-throwing  epi- 
sode: “He  did  it  openly.  They 
do  a lot  of  filthy  things  se- 
cretly, behind  people’s 
backs.” 

Mr  Zhirinovsky  has  lost 
some  confidence  since  his 
halcyon  days  two  years  ago 
when,  after  winning  a quarter 


of  the  popular  vote  in  parlia- 
mentary elections,  he  ram- 
paged across  Europe  like  a 
rock  star  Intoxicated  with  his 
first  big  contract 

Terms  such  as  "compro- 
mise” and  “power-sharing'* 
feature  more  often  In  his 
speeches  now,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  the  real  Mr  Zhir- 
inovsky: the  hatred-preaching 
demagogic  brawler  with  a 
touch  of  Mussolini-style  fas- 
cist camp,  or  the  alternative 
comedian  mocking  the  whole 
business  of  politics. 

Paradoxically  for  a man 
who  wants  to  be  a dictator,  he 
is  the  only  candidate  who 
dares  to  challenge  the  victim 
complex  of  the  Russian  voter. 
“It's  time  to  stop  looking  for 
the  guilty  ones.  You're  guilty 
yourselves.  Each  of  you  is 
guilty!”  he  told  the  crowd. 
“You  go  to  the  elections  ami 
you  give  them  power  and  they 
start  to  deceive  you  and  you 
start  to  thmk  what’s  all  this? 
It’s  you!” 


Unions  combat 
Kohl’s  cuts 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


UP  TO  half  a million  Ger- 
mans are  expected  to 
take  to  the  streets  and 
parks  of  Bonn  tomorrow  to 
vent  their  anger  at  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl's  austerity' 
drive  in  one  of  the  biggest 
protests  witnessed  by  the 
post-war  republic. 

As  trade  union  leaders 
warn  of  strike  waves  and  in- 
dustrial unrest  surpassing 
the  riots  in  France  last  win- 
ter, Mr  Kohl’s  dilemmas  in 
forcing  through  budget  cuts 
to  meet  the  criteria  for  join- 
ing a single  European  cur- 
rency are  made  worse  by  op- 
position moves  to  wreck  the 
package  in  the  upper  house. 

Union  leaders  expect  some 
250,000  people,  and  perhaps 
twice  that  figure,  for  tomor- 
row’s mass  protest  — “For 
Jobs  and  Social  Justice”. 

Mr  Kohl  is  bent  on  saving 
more  than  £30  billion  this 
year  and  next  by  cutting  un- 
employment and  social  secu- 
rity benefits  and  sick  pay. 
raising  the  retirement  age. 
freezing  child  benefit  and  im- 
posing a two-year  pay  freeze 
in  the  huge  public  sector. 

The  aim  is  to  avert  a wors- 
ening public  finances  crisis 
and.  above  all.  come  in  below 
the  public  debt  and  budget 
deficit  ceilings  required  for 
entry  to  the  proposed  single 
European  currency. 

But  the  Kohl  scheme  feces 
increasing  problems  on  all 
fronts.  Yesterday,  unions  and 
employers  agreed  an  arbitra- 
tion deal  in  the  months-long 
public  sector  pay  dispute, 
awarding  the  3.2  million  em- 
ployees a 1.3  per  cent  pay  rise 
next  year  and  one-off  pay- 
ments of  £130  this  year. 


The  government’s  insis- 
tence on  a two-year  public 
sector  pay  freeze  was  an  inte- 
gral element  of  the  cuts  plan, 
which  win  now  need  revision. 

Mr  Kohl  was  locked  in  talks 
yesterday  with  the  heads  of 
government  of  Germany's  16 
federal  states  on  how  to  share 
the  burden  of  the  cuts.  The 
states  are  represented  by  the 
upper  house  or  Bundesrat  in 
Bonn,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  opposition  Social  Demo- 
crats. Much  of  the  Kohl  pack- 
age can  be  blocked  by  the 
upper  bouse,  and  regional 
Social  Democrat  leaders  say 
they  intend  to  do  just  that 

"The  working  people  can’t 
be  disadvantaged,"  a key  reg- 
ional Social  Democrat  baron, 
Gerhard  Schroeder.  said 
yesterday. 

Reinhard  Hoeppner,  the 
Social  Democrat  prime  minis- 
ter  of  Saxony-Anhalt  said  the 
Kohl  package  had  no  chance 
of  passing  die  Bundesrat. 

Economic  stagnation  and 
plunging  tax  revenues  result- 
ing from  by  the  10  per  cent 
unemployment  rate,  have 
also  narrowed  the  govern- 
ment’s room  for  manoeuvre. 
On  Wednesday.  Theo  Waigel, 
the  finance  minister,  sought 
to  talk  the  states  into  making 
fiscal  austerity  legally 
binding. 

Mr  Waigel,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  contentious 
European  Union  “stability 
pact"  idea,  proposed  a 
national  stability  pact  legally 
compelling  the  16  states  and 
the  federal  government  not  to 
overstep  debt  and  deficit  ceil- 
ings. The  message  is  that 
such  enforcement  is  needed 
for  Germany,  Europe's  mone- 
tary union  cheerleader,  to 
qualify  for  the  single 
currency. 


German  politician  embroiled  in 
spying  row  on  long-haired  lefties5 


Dennis  Staunton 
in  Hamburg 


THE  island  resort  of 
Riigen  immortalised  by 
Christopher  Isherwood  in 
Goodbye  to  Berlin  is  at  the 
centre  of  a spying  row  that 
has  prompted  allegations  of 
a return  to  the  methods  of 
the  East  German  Stasi 
secret  police. 

Fifty-six  tourism  workers 
claim  that  an  intelligence 
officer  from  the  state  gov- 
ernment of  Mecklenburg 
asked  them  to  report  sight- 
ings of  “long-haired  left- 
ies” on  the  island. 

Paul  Bolle,  director  of  a 
spa  resort,  said:  “She  asked 
me  to  report  if  politically 
dubious  people  appeared  on 


our  camp  site.  She  gave  me 
her  own  telephone  number 
in  the  interior  ministry." 

Mr  Bolle  reftised  to  co-op- 
erate. Rudi  Geli,  the  Chris- 
tian Democrat  interior  min- 
ister in  the  state  capital. 
Schwerin,  said  the  intelli- 
gence officer  had  never 
asked  for  .information  about 
political  activists.  But  he 
justified  the  operation  as 
part  of  the  fight  against 
rightwing  extremism. 

But  Green  Party  politi- 
cians received  a recording 
of  a telephone  conversation 
between  Mr  Bolle  and  the 
intelligence  officer,  flatly 
contradicting  the  minis- 
ter’s statement.  It  includes 
a specific  reference  to  “left- 
ies who  have  longish  hair 
or  that  kind  of  outfit”. 


West  pushes  for 
early  Bosnia  poll 


Julian  Borger  in  Sarajevo 
and  lan  Black  in  London 


A better  catch  . . - Workers  at  the  bankrupt  Gdansk  shipyard  in  Poland  go  fishing  yesterday  on  the  second  day  ora 
48-hour  sit-in  strike  in  protest  against  a government  decision  to  shut  the  yard  photograph,  czarek  sokolowski 


World  news  in  brief 


BOSNIA  is  in  danger  of 
permanent  partition 
between  the  Muslim- 
Croat  Federation  and  Serb 
separatists  if  vital  elections 
are  not  held  on  time,  the  in- 
ternational mediator  Carl 
Bildt  warned  yesterday. 

Speaking  in  Florence  at 
the  start  of  the  conference 
reviewing  the  Dayton  peace 
plan  six  months  into  Nato’s 
year-long  mandate,  Mr 
Bildt  insisted  that  it  was 
better  to  hold  elections  in 
imperfect  conditions  than 
to  delay  them. 

“The  longer  this  process 
is  delayed,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  will  be.  and  the 
greater  the  risk  that  parti- 
tion could  not  be  overcome 
and  the  peace  agreement  on 
this  vital  point  will  be  un- 
fulfilled,'’ he  said. 

Forty  governments  and 
international  organisations 
are  expected  to  back  him 
today  by  announcing  Sep- 
tember 14  — the  last  poss- 
ible date  — as  the  election 
day,  amid  mounting  debate 
over  whether  they  can  be 
firee  and  fair. 

The  final  decision  lies 
with  the  Organisation  for 
Security  and  Co-operation 
in  Europe  (Osce),  which 
will  be  supervising  the  poll, 
but  it  is  under  heavy  pres- 
sure from  Western  govern- 
ments not  to  postpone  it. 

Mr  Bildt  told  the  confer- 
ence: “The  forces  of  ethnic 
separation  are  stronger 
than  the  forces  of  ethnic 
reintegration. . . Without  a 
fundamental  improvement 
in  respect  for  ...  basic 
human  rights,  the  peace 
process  itself  runs  into 
severe  difficulty.” 

The  most  divisive  issue  is 
the  international  communi- 
ty’s policy  towards  indicted 
war  criminals,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Bosnian  Serb 
leaders,  Radovan  Karadzic 
and  General  Ratko  Mladic. 

The  president  of  the 
United  Nations  war  crimes 
tribunal,  Antonio  Cassese, 
called  on  the  60,000-strong 
peace  implementation  force 


(I-For)  to  apprehend  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  And  In 
Brussels  aNato  official  said 
I-For  would  be  given 
clearer  instructions  to 
track  down  suspected  war 

criminals. 

“I-For  will  do  more  to 
help  secure  the  proper  en- 
vironment for  elections,"  a 
British  official  said. 

“There  will  be  more 
troops  on  the  ground  to  en- 
sure that  conditions  for' 
freedom  of  movement  exist. 

“They  will  be  more  visi- 
ble and  that  will  make  it 
more  difficult  for  Karadzic 
and  Mladic  to  move 
around.’’ 

The  United  States  defence 
secretary,  William  Perry, 
defended  the  role  of  I-For 
yesterday.  Speaking  in 
Brussels,  he  said  Bosnia 
was  enjoying  its  first  peace- 
ful spring  in  five  years.  But 
he  warned  that  the  peace- 
keepers were  in  for  a “long, 
tough  summer”. 

The  Dayton  agreement 
split  Bosnia  into  two 
roughly  equal  entities:  the 
Republika  Srpska  and  a 
Musllm-Croat  Federation. 
But  they  were  both  meant 
to  form  part  of  a single 
state,  Bosnia  and  Hercego- 
vina. represented  at  the 
national  level  by  joint  ins- 
titutions. 

Six  months  after  its  de- 
ployment, I-For  has  suc- 
ceeded in  demilitarising 
the  front  lines  and  coaxing 
the  opposing  armies  back 
to  barracks,  but  Mr  Bildt 
and  other  civilian  agencies 
have  been  far  less  success-' 
fnl  in  promoting  reinteg- 
ration. Only  a handful  of 
more  than  2 million  refu- 
gees have  been  able  to  cross 
the  ethnic  boundaries  cre- 
ated by  the  war. 

The  World  Bank  said  yes- 
terday it  would  urge  inter- 
national donors  to  pay  out 
promised  aid  money  to 
make  sure  there  is  a visible 
peace  dividend . before  the 
elections.  The  interna- 
tional community  has 
pledged  £1.2  billion  for 
reconstruction  In  1996,  but 
the  bank  said  In  a report 
that  several  key  donors  had 
not  committed  their  funds. 


First  Lady  'withheld  crucial  Whitewater  documents’ 


Hillary  clinton  win 
accused  of  concealing 
key  evidence  from  federal  in- 
vestigators. according  lo  a 
leak  from  the  Senate  commit- 
tee investigating  t he 
Whitewater  affair,  write y ./o«- 
athan  Freed  land  in  Washing- 
ton. The  allegation  marks  the 


most  direct  rivu-ge  yet  against 
the  first  cnupl® 

A report  In  yr-sten lay's  New 
York  Daily  News  claimed  Mrs 
Clinton  would  he  named  as 
the  only  suspect  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  tega I billing  re- 
cords. which  mysteriously 
surfaced  in  die  White  House 


private  residence  in  January. 
The  documents  — which 
reveal  that  Mrs  Clinton  did  GO 
hours'  work  for  the  Arkansas 
financial  institution  al  the 
heart  of  the  Whitewater  affair 
— had  been  sought  by  investi- 
gators for  two  years. 

The  Republican-led  com- 


mittee. whi«'h  is  due  to  de- 
liver il>  l'i indus ions  next 
week,  has  interviewed  more 
than  Jun  aides  and  White 
House  officials  to  find  out 
how  the  documents  had  come 
to  be  in  a restricted  area  of 
the  Clintons'  private 
quarters. 


Fortunately,  the  road-going  version  is  smoother. 

somewhat  quieter,  and  fits  nteatly  through  your  letterbox. 
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Iraq  bars  arms 
team  again 

United  Nations  arms  inspec- 
tors were  barred  yesterday 
from  two  more  sites  near 
Baghdad.  Rolf  Ekeus.  the 
head  of  the  UN  Special  Com- 
mission in  charge  of  ridding 
Iraq  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, said. 

The  team  had  been  barred 
from  two  sites  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  Mr  Ekeus 
said  all  the  facilities  had  be- 
longed to  government  bodies 
which  concealed  documents 
or  weapons.  — Reuter. 

Doctor  in  court 

Francois  Mitterrand's  former 
doctor  went  on  trial  yester- 
day. charged  with  violating 
his  oath  of  secrecy  by  reveal- 
ing that  the  late  French  presi- 
dent had  had  cancer  since 
1982.  — AP. 

Activist  jailed 

A secret  Palestinian  military 
tribunal  yesterday  jailed  the 
human  rights  activist  Eyad 
Sarraj  for  another  15  days  for 


f 


allegedly  assaulting  a police- 
man. Mr  Sarraj  denied  as- 
sault and  drug  charges  and 
said  he  had  been  beaten  since 
he  was  detained  on  Sun- 
day. — AP 

Net  profits 

In  a unique  deal.  Norwegian 
journalists  yesterday  won 
contractual  protection  and 
small  cash  payments  for  work 
published  on  the  Internet  and 
computer  databases.  — AP. 

Burma  clampdown 

Burma's  military  government 
erected  hoardings  across  the 
country  denouncing  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi’s  democracy 
movement  yesterday,  as  the 
official  media  repeated  calls 
for  her  to  stop  disturbing  the 
country.  — Reuter. 

Banger  and  splash 

Ship*  were  alerted  and  bomb 
disposal  experts  rushed  to  de- 
fuse a "bomb"  bobbing  about 
in  Hong  Kohg  harbour.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  enormous 
sausage,  the  South  China 
Morning  Post  said  yesten 
day.  — Reuter. 


Turkish  Cypriots 
snub  the  Queen 

A COCKTAIL  party  at  the 
British  high  commis- 
sioner’s residence  In  Cy- 
prus to  celebrate  tbe 
Queen’s  birthday  turned 
sour  after  more  than  200  of 
the  guests  failed  to  arrive. 
writes  Chris  Drake  in  Nicosia. 

They  were  all  Turkish 
Cypriots,  banned  from  at- 
tending at  the  last  moment 
by  their  leader.  Rauf  Denk- 
tash.  in  what  international 
diplomats  described  as  a de- 
liberate snub. 

Armed  guards  at  the 
Point  on  Nicosia’s 
Green  Line”  refused  to 
open  the  barrier  to  let  the 
crowds  or  smartly-dressed 
businessmen  and  their 
wives  walk  to  the  Greek 
Cypnot  side  for  fish  and 
chips  and  British  beer. 


Haile  Selassie 
‘murdered’ 

Haile  selassies  doctor 

said  yesterday  that  the 
former  Ethiopian  emperor 
did  not  die  of  natural  causes, 
writes  Alice  Martin  in  Addis 
Ababa. 

He  was  testifying  at  a tribu- 
nal against  the  country's  for- 
mer Marxist  rulers  who  are 
accused  of  genocide  and  of 
murdering  the  emperor. 

Dr  Asrat  Woideyes  de- 
scribed his  first  visit  to  Haile 
Selassie  in  custody  and  said 
there  was  a mounted 

maehinegun  aimed  at  the  em- 
peror's camp  bed. ' 

"Haile  Selassie  said  he  was 
not  sick  and  did  not  need  a 
doctor,  but  his  daughter. 
Princess  Tenagne-Work, 
claimed  her  father  was  not 
sleeping  and  was  refusing 
food."  Dr  Asrat  said. 


Jailed  Ershad  brews  freedom 
deal  as  coalition  price 


in  Dhaka 


BANGLADESH’S  jaUed  for- 
mer president.  General 
Mossatn  Mohammad  Ershad 
ts  likely  to  demand  his  free! 
dom  as  the  price  for  n coali- 
tion  that  could  put  one  of3» 
countrv  s two  rival 
politic,;,  n,  K S."™nen 
As  more  results  emerged 


yesterday  from  Wednesdays 
election,  the  Awaml  League, 
whose  anti-corruption  cate' 
paign  brought  down  the  pr®- 
vious  government  earlier  this 
year,  extended  its  lead.  But  u 
was  still  unclear  if  the  party. 

by  Sheikh  Hasina,  wooia 
win  enough  seats  to  control 
parliament  or  whether  » 
would  have  to  try  to  for®1  3 
coalition. 
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USsanctions  loom  as  congress  clears  president 

Colombia  drops 
Samper  charges 


■ 
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In  Bogota 

IN  A MTOnickt  vote.  Co- 
con&‘ess  decided 

“npeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  Presi- 
dent Ernesto  Samper  over  ac- 
J^^ons  he  accePted 

¥2.  y^°”  traffickers 

The  decision  is  almost  cer- 

frimtf°hb,SYe  swifl  retaliation 
Sj?  J5e  United  States,  which 
had  threatened  to  impose 
sanctions  Mr  Samper  Srere 

.-1*?  * v°te  of  more  than  two 
the  7 eT  Wednesd5,y  night 

inrLJ5^  rePresentatives 
judged  there  was  insufficient 
evidence  formally  to  accuse 
Mr  Samper  of  taking  Mini], 
lion  from  the  Cali  drug  cartel 
for  his  1994  election 
campaign. 

The  decision  came  as  no 
surprise  in  Colombia,  where 
Jpe  congressional  investiga- 
tion was  largely  viewed  as  a 
farce.  “Those  who  absolved 
the  president  are  politicians 
who  received  money  from  the 
cartels  and  committed  the 
same  crimes  as  the  presi- 
dent said  Ingrid  Betancourt 


f=-aJ^em^?.r  of  congress  and  a 
of  Mr  Samper 
iwJy*  Liberal  Party- 

^riLnty  rour  numbers  of 
congress  are  under  investiga- 
tor a°nT tlK  t0  drue  tramS- 

“ven  are  already  be- 
111  addition,  several 

ster* crom  the  Lib- 

£W5«3SiE?S 

Mr  Samper,  who  said  he 
was  satisTied"  with  the  vote 
must  now  try  to  regain  politi- 

Sttleglt!fnacy-  “,t  doesn't 
matter  what  the  congress  de- 

cides,  the  political  crisis  will 
said  Andres 
Franco  Vasco,  a lecturer  in 
politics  at  the  Javeriana  Uni- 
versity in  the  capital.  Bogota 
Opposition  to  Mr  Samper 
has  grown  since  January, 
when  his  former  campaign 
manager  accused  him  or  tak- 
ing the  drug  money.  Business 
leaders,  some  conservative 
congress  members  and  the 
Church  have  stepped  up  pres- 
sure for  him  to  resign.  Sec- 
tors of  the  army  are  also 
thought  to  be  disgruntled. 
Businessmen  are  consider- 


ing going  on  strike  to  try  to 
bring  the  country  to  a halt. 
The  last  business  strike,  in 
1957,  brought  down  Colom- 
bia's last  military  dictator. 

Mr  Samper  was  expected  to 
make  a televised  speech  late 
yesterday,  outlining  a new  of- 
fensive against  drug  traffick- 
ing and  a solution  to  the  polit- 
ical crisis.  He  may  announce 
a government  of  national 
unity.  But  his  critics  have 
made  It  clear  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  join  a coal  It  ion. 

He  may  instead  let  the 
people  decide  if  he  should 
stay  in  power  by  calling  a ref- 
erendum. Latest  opinion  polls 
show  31  per  cent  think  he 
should  stay,  and  28  per  cent 
believe  he  should  resign. 

Washington's  reaction  will 
be  crucial.  In  an  election 
year,  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion cannot  afford  to  be  faint- 
hearted on  drugs.  The  US  has 
already  withdrawn  the  visas 
of  two  top  Colombian  public 
officials. 

But  a harsh  reaction  from 
the  US  government  could  fuel 
anti-American  sentiment  and 
boost  Mr  Samper's  poll 
ratings. 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Brazil’s  poor  pay 
bloody  price  in 
battle  for  land 


GavfaOTooie 


Borne  free  . . . Juan  Carlos  Gaviria.  the  kidnapped  brother  of  the  former  Colombian 
president  Cesar  Gaviria.  was  freed  In  return  for  his  captors*  passage  to  Cuba.  “His 
muscles  had  not  moved  in  two  months,”  a policeman  said  photograph:  meredtth  davenport 
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This  Summer,  the  Fiat  Clnqueecnio  has  something  curaio 

after.  An  extra  square  metre  ofwmsbioc. 

I*  «m  be  seen  quite  clearly  through  (lie  full  length 

electrically  operated  fabric  sunroof.  - • 

At  the  touch  of  a button,  the  (flbqiimtb  &>teU*e  roof; 
glides  back 10  reveal  a brightly  trimmed  tatcrior.  . 

One  wblcbhniWW  a dwell"*  diapLqr.  uf  feature^ 


stereo  radio  cassette.  To  keep  it  safe  from  shady  characters 
there's  an  electronic  engine  Immobiliser.  . '* 

MOW  WITH  0%  FHiANGBV 
- Financially  it  won't  cost  a cloud  over  your  hank  balance,. 
Just  £G,&49*  mil  gel  ynii  on  the  mod.  - "* 

Call  0800  71  7000  tn  find  out -murfi -about,  the 
Cinqucccmu  S>ilcU.  . 

Go  nn,  put  a little  ray  of  nunsliluc  hi  your  We.  ■' 
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DRIVEN  BY  PASSION 
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WITH  his  last  breath. 
Qziel  Alves  Pereira 
mouthed  "MST"  — 
the  initials  of  Brail's  Sem 
Terra  (Landless)  Movement 
-7  before  he  became  the  latest 
victim  in  a low-intensity  war 
racking  BraziL 
The  killing  of  Pereira  and 
at  least  18  other  MST  demon- 
strators staging  a protest  near 
Maraba  in  the  north-eastern 
state  of  Para  has  become  em- 
blematic of  a broader  struggle 
over  land  in  Latin  America. 

Forensic  reports  suggest 
the  17-year -old  was  shot  exe- 
cution-style, at  point-blank 
range,  after  state  police  dis- 
persed the  protesters. 

A local  priest  denounced 
the  killings  as  premeditated 
— a claim  strengthened  when 
a man  identifying  himself  as 
a local  farmer  alleged  on 
Globo  television  that  land 
owners  had  paid  police  to  rid 
them  of  squatters. 

The  massacre  in  late  April 
has  dramatically  exposed  the 
contradiction  between  Presi- 
dent Fernando  Henrfque 
Cardoso’s  commitment  to 
social  reform  — including 
land  distribution  — and  to 
modernising  the  economy. 
The  process  of  rural  modern- 
isation is  land  intensive  — 
and  excludes  the  rural  poor. 

Founded  12  years  ago.  MST 
is  the  most  well-organised  of 
groups  throughout  Latin 
America  which  have  long  ad- 
vocated the  occupation  of  un- 
productive or  idle  land  as  a 
solution  to  rural  poverty.  Its 


Other  worlds 


Demarcated  Indian 
areas  are  exposed 
| to  legal  claims 
by  rapacious 
! corporations 

leaders  say  there  are  5 mil 
| lion  landless  peasants  and  la- 
. bourers  in  Brazil. 

The  concentration  of  land 
| in  Brazil  is  staggering:  1 per 
cent  of  landowners  control 
44  per  cent  of  productive 
farmland,  while  53  per  cent  of 
farmers  eke  out  a living  on 
! 2.6  per  cent  of  the  land. 

Inequality,  epitomised  by 
entrenched  landowning  elites. 

| has  been  exacerbated  by  the 
emergence  of  vast  estates, 
spurred  by  federal  Incentives, 
which  ostensibly  seek  to  ex- 
| ploit  economies  of  scale  for  ex- 
pert production.  Many,  how- 
ever, serve  as  a simple  hedge 
against  Inflation. 

I The  Para  massacre  oc- 
I curred  in  an  area  dominated 
, by  vast  mining  and  livestock 
! projects,  laying  bare  the  issue 
at  the  heart  of  the  debate  over 
! land  use  — that  unchecked 
commercial  development 
fuels  social  conflict 
This  debate  can  be  seen  as  a 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  agrar- 
ian reform  between  market 
prescriptions  aiming  to  maxi- 
mise the  productivity  of  ex 


tractive  land  use,  and  the 
social  needs  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's 150  million  rural  dwellers. 

MSTs  rightwing  critics  de- 
ride its  efforts  as  a futile  at- 
tempt to  recreate  inefficient 
subsistence  farming. 

Outside  Brazil,  nowhere 
has  the  market  outlook  pre- 
vailed more  than  in  Mexico, 
where  deregulation  of  tenure 
was  one  of  the  sparks  that  ig- 
nited the  Chiapas  rebellion. 

Tension  over  lknd  has  been 
heightened  by  the  region's 
broader  economic  transfor- 
mation, in  particular  the 
removal  of  import  barriers. 
Indigenous  Mexicans  face  the 
prospect  of  eating  tortillas 
made  from  United  States 
maize,  and  highland 
Peruvians  already  eat  pota- 
toes from  Europe. 

The  most  dramatic  symbol 
in  Brazil  of  the  clash  between 
market  and  social  agendas 
came  in  January  in  (he  form 
of  decree  1775,  which  exposes 
previously  demarcated  Indian 
lands  to  legal  claims  by  rapa- 
cious corporations. 

Mr  Cardoso  gave  an  un- 
equivocal electoral  commit- 
ment in  1994  to  tackle  in- 
equality. But  Para  has  fuelled 
suspicions  that  his  commit- 
ment to  social  reform  was 
merely  a footnote  to  his 
macroeconomic  imperatives. 

While  the  snail's  pace  of 
social  reform  may  say  more 
about  the  scale  of  inequality 
in  Brazil  and  its  political  sys- 
tem, the  outcry  over  the  mas- 
sacre has  confirmed  that  the 
high  hopes  that  accompanied 
Mr  Cardoso's  accession  have 
evaporated. 

Stung  by  criticisms,  he  has 
doubled  the  budget  for  an  ex- 
isting land  reform  project, 
dusted  offland  reform  legisla- 
tion languishing  in  congress, 
moved  to  tackle  police  impu- 
nity and  unveiled  a social 
spending  package. 

But  while  Mr  Cardoso's 
rediscovery  of  a social  agenda 
may  be  the  most  fitting  trib- 
ute to  Pereira's  sacrifice,  it  is 
a gesture  unlikely  to  address 
the  irreconcilable  clash  in  the 
countryside  between  market 
and  social  demands. 

Ten  farm  workers  were 
killed  in  a shootout  alter  300 
landless  peasants  occupied  a 
farm  in  Maranhao  state, 
northern  Brazil,  on  Monday, 
a state  security  official  said 
yesterday.  The  state  gover- 
nor, Roseana  Samey,  said 
only  one  person  was  killed. 
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‘13.8%  APR 

on  unsecured  Personal  Loans 
from  £5,000  to  X10, 000. 

*15.9%  APR 

on  unsecured  Personal  Loans 
from  £500  io  £4 ,999. 
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When  care  is  a dirty  word 

Ministers  must  do  more  to  wipe  out  child  abuse 


MINISTERS  needed  to  move  on  three 
fronts  to  resolve  the  crisis  in  children’s 
homes.  Yesterday  dawned  to  promising 
headlines  of  an  angry  Prime  Minister, 
who  had  “read  the  riot  act”  to  cabinet 
colleagues  and  was  ready  to  order  a 
national  inquiry  into  abuse  in  chil- 
dren's homes.  Dusk  descended  disap- 
pointingly with  only  one  of  the  immedi- 
ate tasks  agreed,  one  fudged,  and  one 
ducked  altogether.  There  will  be  no 
detailed  statement  until  Monday  but 
the  Prime  Minister  provided  sufficient 
information  at  Question  Time  to  judge 
the  main  outline. 

There  will  be  a judicial  inquiry  into 
Clwyd,  where  up  to  200  children  in 
seven  residential  homes  may  have  been 
abused  by  paedophiles  over  20  years. 
This  will  be  the  sixth  inquiry  into  the 
Welsh  situation  but  this  time  it  will 
have  the  statutory  clout  to  cut  through 
cautious  councillors,  lawyers  and  in- 
surance companies  to  insist  on  the  full 
facts  being  disclosed.  One  of  its  tasks 
will  be  to  set  out  why  an  earlier  report 
from  a special  three-member  inquiry 
was  withheld  from  publication  earlier 
this  year.  The  new  tribunal  is  a wel- 
come cabinet  decision,  which  should 
help  any  victims  of  abuse  to  receive 
long  overdue  compensation  and  belat- 
edly restore  some  accountability  to  a 
vital  social  service. 

The  second  task,  which  had  been 
promised  by  Downing  Street's  spin  doc- 
tors, never  materialised:  a national  in- 
quiry which  could  provide  an  anxious 
public  with  an  authoritative  picture  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  nation's  1.000 
homes.  This  is  even  more  urgent  than 
Clwyd  with  10  separate  police  forces 
reported  to  be  investigating  abuse  in 
children's  homes.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren placed  in  homes  has  dramatically 
shrunk  but  they  still  number  about 
10,000.  They  are  among  the  most  dam- 
aged and  emotionally  frail  children  in 
the  country,  in  desperate  need  of  skilled 


Why  the  numbers  don’t  add  up 


Heseltine’s  audit  of  Britain  is  thoroughly  worthwhile 


MICHAEL  HESELTINE  was  quick  to  1 
put  a political  spin  on  his  third  white 
paper  on  competitiveness  yesterday.but 
he  should  not  have  needed  to.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  worthwhile  and  long  over- 
due exercise  examining  the  roots  of 
Britain's  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
And,  in  terms  of  improving  Britain's 
performance,  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant to  identify  weaknesses  than 
strengths.  He  knew  when  he  embarked 
on  the  project  that  it  would  inevitably 
throw  up  bad  news  which  the  Opposi- 1 
tion  would  seize  on  and  which  govern- 1 
ment  would  be  tempted  to  sweep  under 
the  carpet  but,  to  his  credit,  he  perse- ! 
vered  and  now  produces  an  annual 
audit  of  the  country’s  competitive  posi- 
tion, which  any  subsequent  govern- 
ment would  be  foolish  to  abandon.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same 
Michael  Heseltine  who  acquiesced  in 
the  assassination  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Development  Office,  which  was 
doing  similar  work  on  a smaller  scale. 
Mr  Heseltine  sometimes  complains  that 
his  efforts  to  help  industry  hardly  get ! 
any  column  inches  in  the  newspapers. 
This  is  true,  but  inevitable.  Take  one  I 
example.  Chambers  of  commerce  and 
training  councils  in  the  Milton  Keynes  I 
area  identified  insufficient  finance  and  I 
management  weakness  as  barriers  to  j 
growth.  They  solved  the  problem  by 
establishing  a capital  market,  where 
local  companies  can  be  introduced  to 
experienced  potential  investors.  Hardly 
front-page  news  but  just  the  sort  of 1 
thing  — replicated  up  and  down  the , 


country  — which  could  transform  the 
prospects  for  small  companies. 

The  most  contentious  part  of  the 
exercise  is  the  skills  audit  which  was 
rather  less  complimentary  to  Britain 
than  the  deputy  prime  minister  claimed 
in  the  Commons.  While  the  information 
technology  skills  of  our  young  recruits 
were  among  the  best  Britain  was  poor 
on  communication  skills,  numeracy 
and  vocational  training  for  19  to  21- 
year-olds.  We  have  improved  our  per- 
formance at  A-level  or  equivalent  but 
are  still  startlingly  behind  Germany. 
Mr  Heseltine  admits  that  we  need  to 
“improve  our  performance,  particu- 
larly in  basic  literacy  and  numeracy 
and  key  skills"  (which,  after  17  years  in 
office,  is  quite  an  admission).  He  is  at 
his  most  defensive  on  investment, 
which  is  vital  for  economic  growth. 
While  pointing  out  that  the  quality  of 
investment  is  important  as  well  as  the 
quantity,  he  admits  that  investment  has 
been  slow  to  rise  in  the  current 
recovery.  Indeed  manufacturing  invest- 
ment has  fallen  during  the  past  two 
quarters  even  though  company  profits 
are  buoyant  and  inflation  cowed.  The 
irony  is  that  foreign  investors  find 
Britain  a much  more  attractive  place  to 
invest  in  than  indigenous  companies 
do.  Maybe  this  will  change  only  when 
the  City  is  convinced  that  inflation 
really  has  been  conquered  thereby 
allowing  long-term  interest  rates  (cur- 
rently higher  than  short  term  rates)  to 
fell.  But  it  is  unlikely  to  happen  this 
side  of  the  general  election. 


The  pork  barrels  of  Edgware 

A majority  of  one  enables  every  MP  to  rule  the  Government 


QUESTION:  when  is  an  accident  and 
emergency  unit  not  an  accident  and 
emergency  unit?  Answer  when  it  is  in  | 
Edgware.  In  Edgware,  an  A&E  unit 
magically  becomes  a fully -equipped  ca- 
sualty unit  with  nurses  and  doctors  on 
viand  for  24  hours  a day,  but  from  wtucn 
patients  may  need  to  be  moved  when  | 
their  condition  is  stable.  . 

Next  question:  when  is  political 

blackmail  not 

Answer  when  a 

majority.  When  it  needs  the  votes,  to 
quote  a former  chief  whip,  g?.yeJy?’ 
ment  is  compelled  to 
circumstances  in  which  it  finos  itself 
with  a mixture  of  brutality  and  bribes. 

MPs  talked  a lot  of  cant  about  back- 
bench blackmail  at  Question  Time ’ ye* , 
terday.  John  Major  said  that  it  was  not 
acceptable  for  a government  to  do  deals 
to  secure  votes.  Tony  Blair  said  it  was  a 

Statable  way  to  run  a 

The  net  effect  in  spite  of  desperate . 


attempts  to  patch  up  an  agreed  line,  will 
doubtless  be  further  discredit  to  an 
already  unravelling  government  But 
isn’t  it  time  they  all  grew  up? 

When  a government  has  a small  ma- 
jority or  no  majority  at  all,  it  has  to 
work  harder  to  get  the  vote  out  With  a 
majority  of  one,  every  MP  controls  the 
Government's  future.  That  is  the  case 
today,  as  the  Ulster  Unionists,  Euros- 
ceptics, and  now  the  friends  of  Edgware 
general  hospital,  have  discovered.  And 
it  is  always  the  case  whenever  govern- 
ment survival  is  on  the  knife  edge.  No 
one  who  remembers  the  Callaghan  era 
can  forget  the  price  which  the  minor 
Parties  and  individual  MPs  (notably  the 
late  Harold  McCusker)  managed  regu- 
larly to  extract  at  exciting  moments. 
Hugh  Dykes  and  John  Gorst  are  playing 
exactly  the  same  game  today,  and  no 
amount  of  high-minded  pooh-poohing 
will  make  a jot  of  difference.  Some  of  us 
just  call  it  politics. 
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■care  and  counselling.  Perhaps  the  most 
cruel  irony  is  that  the  biggest  single 
category  — about  one  third  of  the 
intake  — has  already  been  sexually 
abused  and  removed  from  their  families 
for  their  own  safety  only  for  some  to  be 
abused  again  when  placed  in  care. 

Instead  of  a national  inquiry  there 
will  be  Sir  William  Uttmg,  former  Chief 
Inspector  of  Social  Services,  who  will 
be  asked  to  assess  whether  the  safe- 
guards which  are  now  in  place  provide 
adequate  protection.  This  is  the  fridge. 
Undoubtedly,  a forward  look  was  even 
more  urgently  needed  than  a review  of 
the  past.  Unlike  yesterday's  victims, 
today’s  10.000  in  care  can  be  protected. 
But  it  needs  more  than  a one-off  opera- 
tion by  Sir  Bill  It  needs  a permanent 
monitoring  group,  as  proposed  by  the 
Warner  Committee  in  1992,  goading  and 
promoting  children's  home  managers 
and  governors  to  improve  their  proce- 
dures and  safeguards.  There  needs  to  be 
independent  complaint  channels  — for 
both  children  and  staff.  These  can 
range  from  helpline  phone  numbers  to 
independent  visitors.  The  quality  of 
care  within  the  homes  needs  improv- 
ing. Eight  out  of  10  care  workers  at  the 
time  of  Warner  had  no  relevant  qualifi- 
cation. even  though  they  faced  one  of 
the  most  daunting  tasks  of  social  work. 
We  need  to  know  that  the  selection, 
supervision  and  inspection  of  staff,  as 
proposed  by  Warner,  is  not  just  in  place 
but  remains  in  place.  We  need  a group 
to  bang  the  drum  about  the  shortfall  in 
funds  and  specialist  workers.  Yet  in- 
stead of  Warner's  high-profile  develop- 
ment action  group,  ministers  only 
agreed  to  a low-profile  support  group, 
which  was  disbanded  last  year. 
Warner's  idea  needs  resurrecting  with 
one  further  task:  to  ensure  earlier  vic- 
tims are  offered  proper  counselling  as 
well  as  compensation.  Perhaps  the  big- 
gest crime  of  all  is  the  high  suicide  rate 
of  the  surviving  victims. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  bill  comes 
in  for  children 


A lesson  in  Birtspeak 


Drinking’s 
coming  home 


IT  SEEMS  chilling  that  every 
lone  of  the  country's  leading 
children's  organisations  who 
wrote  to  you  (Letters,  June 
12)  equates  minim  icing  dis- 
tress to  children  In  family 
break-up  with  making  sure 
they  can  “get  started  on  their 
new  lives”  within  about  12 
months.  They  say  that  any 
longer  period  would  be  an 
"adult  timescale". 

But  the  date  at  which  div- 
orce goes  through  is  essen- 
tially about  the  adults,  not  the 
children  — the  family  may 
have  broken  up  long  before. 
That  is  what  counts  with  the 
children. 

Why  don't  our  children's 
organisations  address  the 
most  damaging  impact  of  fam- 
ily break-up  on  children  — 
namely  that  up  to  half  of 
them,  tens  of  thousands  a 
year,  lose  touch  with  one  of 
their  parents  for  ever?  Main- 
taining the  child's  relation- 
ship with  both  parents  after 
family  break-up  seems  a.  very 
low  priority  for  the  courts 
and  for  these  children's 
bodies. 

The  child  still  wants  both 
dad  and  mum.  even  if  they 
are  living  apart  they  are  part 
of  the  child's  own  identity. 
For  .the  child,  the  Camily  still 
exists  after  divorce,  even  if  it 
now  has  two  centres.  Child- 
ren do  need  stability,  cer- 
tainty and  security,  but  the 
notion  of  them  “getting 
started  on  their  new  lives"  is 
an  adult-centred  concept 

One  new  amendment  to  the 
Family  Law  Bill  will  require 
the  courts  to  consider  the 
“maintenance  of  the  child's 
relationship  with  both 
parents".  At  least  this  is 
aimed  at  the  core  of  chil- 
dren's distress. 

Jeremy  Andrew. 

5 Tavistock  Place, 

London  WClH  9SN. 


ANNE  Karpf  s predic-  radio  production  is  not  foi 
tions  about  the  future  trading, 
fate  of  Network  Radio  And  then  there  are  the  ulti- 
(Sound  off,  vision  on,  June  12)  mate  quality  controllers  oi 
are  not  what  the  future  holds  the  BBC,  the  teams  of  radio 
for  radio  at  the  BBC.  producers  and  production 

In  a few  weeks’  time,  the  staff.  In  my  experience,  they 
BBC  will  publish  Its  pledges  are  all  quality  obsessives, 
and  promises  to  the  listening  driving  all  the  time  for 
public  about  the  quality  and  greater  creativity  and  ever 
range  of  services  it  under-  higher  standards, 
takes  to  provide.  Inside  the  Our  radio  audiences  are 
BBC  there  will  be  a real  com-  our  sternest  and  most  alert 
mitment  to  ensuring  that  we  critics.  If  they  were  ever  to 
keep  to  these  pledges.  detect  a downgrading  of  their 

firstly,  the  radio  channel  radio  services,  they  would  be 


radio  production  is  not  for 

trading.  I who  allege  that  there  is  lishsd  at  the  general  igno- 

And  then  there  are  the  ulti-  something  new  about  separat-  ranee  afthe  dangers  and  rami- 
mate  quality  controllers  of  ing  commissioning  from  pro-  £5 cations  of  abusing  alcohol 
the  BBC,  the  teams  of  radio  durtion  at  the  BBC  have  failed  (Angry  Venables  turns  on 
producers  and  production  to  read  their  Birtspeak  papers  traitors',  June  12). 


producers  and  production 


THOSE  such  as  Anne  Karpf 
who  allege  that  there  is 


I NEVER  cease  to  be  aston- 
ished at  the  general  igno- 
rance afthe  dangers  and  rami- 


staff  In  my  experience,  they  from  January  1933  onwards. 


are  all  quality  obsessives, 
driving  all  the  time  for 


As  independent  researchers 


In  the  20  years  that  I have 
been  treating  alcoholics,  I 


preparing  the  definitive  ac-  number  among  them  27  fbr- 


greater  creativity  and  ever  I count  of  the  management  of  I mer  professional  footballers. 


They  all,  to  a man,  talked  of 
the  macho  image  they  were 


higher  standards.  change  at  the  BBC  (Producer  They  all,  to  a man,  talked  of 

Our  radio  audiences  are  Choice),  we  accept  that  the  the  macho  image  they  were 
our  sternest  and  most  alert  Birt  way  of  introducing  happy  to  follow,  where  the 
critics.  If  they  were  ever  to  change  was  not  the  only  via-  performance  on  the  field  was 
detect  a downgrading  of  their  ble  way  at  the  time  of  his  ac-  often  overshadowed  by  the 


often  overshadowed  by  the 


controllers,  under  the  Direc- 
tor of  Radio,  Matthew  Bannis- 
ter. will  continue,  as  they  do 


the  first  to  cry  fouL  So,  how- 
ever I decide  we  should  orga- 
nise our  programme-making 


cession.  But  the  BBC  can  only  I performance  afterwards  in  the 
survive  as  a world  player  if  it  bar.  and  stated  categorically 


now,  to  commission  the  best  operations  under  the  new 
possible  radio  programmes  structure,  and  whatever  bi- 


selzes  the  opportunites  of  the  that  they  could  see  retroepec- 
digital  age.  rather  than  lament  tively  that  they  never  reached 


from  the  best  producers.  That  media  relationships  and  part- 


will  not  change. 


nerships  feel  appropriate  to 


Secondly,  radio  will  be  rep-  make  sure  we  maximise  the 
resented  at  file  highest  table  synergies  and  similarities,  it 


in  the  BBC  by  Will  Wyatt  as 
Chief  Executive  of  Broadcast- 
ing. and  myself.  I have  spent 


cannot  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  differences.  , 

Radio  cannot  and  never 


their  arrival. 

(Dr)  Martin  Harris. 

Vicki  Wegg-Prosser. 

Dept  of  Management  Studies, 
Brunei  University, 

Uxbridge.  Middx  UB8  3 PH. 


TREVOR  Phillips  claims 
(Media,  June  10)  that 


30  years  in  the  BBC  as  a pro- 1 will  be,  television  without 


gramme-maker  and  producer. 
For  the  past  seven  years,  I 
have  been  responsible  for  the 


pictures.  It  will  continue  to  be 
its  own  special  medium 
within  an  environment  that  is 


■ (Media,  June  10)  that 
there  are  “too  few  black  (BBC] 
producers'*.  For  the  record, 
most  erf  us  on  the  Black  Brit- 


ain team  are  black.  In  fact,  the  staying  power. 


their  full  potential  due  to 
alcoboL 

Contrary  to  belief,  alcohol  is 
actually  a depressant  not  a 

stimulant-  it  is  much  like  the 
drugs  used  to  put  you  to  sleep 
for  an  operation  in  hospital, 
and  was  used  as  an  anaes- 
thetic as  recently  as  the  Gulf 
war.  This  means  it  affects 
your  mood,  judgment,  control, 
speech,  co-ordination  and 


250,000  hours  of  radio  we  pro- 1 properly  updating  itself  to  BBC  recently  advertised  for  Together  with  a hospital- 


duce  annually  outside  Lon-  recognise  a changing  world  more  black  staff  to  work  on  doctor  friend,  I took  the  aver- 

don.  I care  passionately  about  outside.  the  expanded  programming  age  figure  the  tabloids 

our  programmes  and  their  Ronald  Nell.  , output  of  the  new  African-Ca-  reported  of  the  amounts  of  al- 

quality.  Whatever  efficiencies  Chief  executive,  ribbean  unit  in  Manchester.  cohol  consumed  on  theinfa- 

BBC  Production. 


the  expanded  programming  age  figure  the  tabloids 
output  of  the  new  African-Ca-  reported  of  foe  amounts  of  al- 


we  must  drive  for  in  the  com-  BBC  Production, 
ing  years,  the  BBC's  outstand-  3 & 6 Langham  Place, 
ing  track  record  in  quality  London  WlA  1AA, 


ribbean  unit  in  Manchester. 
Patrick  Younge. 

Series  producer.  Black  Britain. 
TV  Centre.  London  W12  7RJ. 
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^PHERE  is  a growing  convic- 
I tion  in  the  churches  that 


■ tion  in  the  churches  that 
the  millennium  should  be 


cohol  consumed  on  the  infa- 
mous Cathay  Pacific  flight 
We  calculated  that  the  team 
had  consumed  the  equivalent 
of  the  amount  of  anaesthetic 
used  in  his  operating  theatre 
on  an  average,  busy  day. 

Yet  Terry  Venables  states 
that  he  is  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand why  his  team  was  so  le- 
thargic — to  quote  him,  “dead 
on  their  feet”  — in  their 


marked  by  a concerted  effort  recent  match  against  Switzer- 


to  reduce  significantly,  If  not  land.  It  is  well  known  within 


to  remit,  the  crippling  debts  erf  footballing  circles  that  both 


Job  prospect  Mr  Major’s  uncharitable  act 


YOU  correctly  report  the 
Civil  Service's  goal  of  ap- 


■ Civil  Sendee's  goal  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  best  graduates 
from  all  sources  (Lure  of 
Whitehall  top  jobs  palls  for 
university  elite.  June  13). 
However,  you  are  mistaken  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any 
shortage  of  numbers  applying 
now.  in  fact,  competition  for 
fast-stream  places  is  so  strong 
that  last  year  only  about  2 per 
cent  of  the  12.600  applicants 
could  be  offered  jobs. 

The  reason  for  renewed 
efforts  to  cast  the  Civil  Service 
net  wide  is  concern  to  ensure 
that  recruitment  is  carried  out 
according  to  the  traditional 
principles  of  “selection  on 
merit  by  fair  and  open  compe- 
tition". We  do  not  want  good 
graduates  riding  themselves 
out  because  they  do  not  fit 
some  inaccurate  stereotype  of 
“The  Men  from  foe  Ministry’’. 
We  want  people  from  all  back- 
grounds. That  is  the  only  way 
to  ensure  that  the  country  has 
the  best  possible,  modern 
Civil  Service,  carrying  out 
vital  responsibilities  in  the 
most  effective  way. 

Great  steps  have  been  made 
already.  Fast-stream  successes 
in  1993  came  from  more  than 
50  educational  institutions, 
most  with  degrees  in  pure 
science  or  vocational  or  math- 
ematical sciences. 

David  Willetts  MP. 
Parliamentary  Secretary. 
Office  of  Public  Service 
Cabinet  Office. 

70  Whitehall, 

London  SW1A  2AS. 


IT  IS  no  surprise  that  John 
Major's  and  Virginia  Bot- 


LAST  November,  attacks  on 
foe  National  Lottery  Chari- 


tom ley’s  concerns  about  lot- 
tery funding  for  gay  and  les- 
bian groups  accurately 
express  their  peevish  bigotry 
(PM  blunders  with  lottery 
grants  jibe.  June  12)  but  there 
is  also  a wider  concern. 

Among  the  justifications  for 
charity  <as  opposed  to  state- 
enforced  rights)  is  that  it  al- 
lows for  a pattern  of  giving 
and  spending  that  does  not 
reflect  the  expectations  or 
agenda  of  the  Government. 
Major's  failure  to  understand 
this  tends  to  confirm  suspi- 
cions that  lottery  funding  is 
intended  as  a replacement  for, 
not  a supplement  to.  publicly 
funded  services. 

1 urge  David  Sieff  to  respond 
to  Mrs  Bottomley's  request  for  | 
a report  with  a resounding  j 
“Mind  you  own  business".  j 
John  Souray. 

169  Villas  Road.* 

London  SE18  7PP. 


I — the  National  Lottery  Chari- 
ties Board  were  centred 
around  black  and  refugee 
groups:  this  time  the  Prime 
Minister  has  added  as  targets 
gay  men.  lesbian,  bisexuals, 
prostitutes  etc.  His  comments 
can  only  fuel  the  discrimina- 
tion that  such  groups  are  seek- 
ing to  alleviate. 

Christine  Carling. 

Director. 

National  Association  of 
Councils  for  Voluntary 
Service. 

177  Arundel  Street.  i 

Sheffield  51  2NU.  I 


SOMEONE  should  remind 
Mr  Major  that  he  is  sun- 


the  poorer  countries  of  our 
world  (IMF  holds  gold  key  for 
Third  World.  June  10). 

There  must  be  complex  eco- 
nomic and  geo-political  issues 
involved.  But  can  any  civi- 
lised society  live  at  peace  with 
itself  when  it  recognises  that 
it  is  party  to  a situation  that 
leads  to  the  spread  of  disease 
and  ignorance,  hunger  and 
death?  When  the  IMF  opposes 
debt  remission  because  it 
might  lead  to  future  "reckless 
borrowing",  it  ignores  the  fact 
foal  a significant  part  of  foe 
existing  debt  burden  has  been 
caused  by  reckless  lending. 
When  it  talks  of  “moral  haz- 
ard" — or  anything  to  do  with 
morality  — does  that  mean 
that  compliance  with  a system 
that  Leads  to  such  suffering 
and  death  is  somehow  morally 
preferable? 

(Rt  Rev>  Gavin  Maidstone. 
Bishop  of  Maidstone. 

(Rt  Rev)  Roger  Barking. 
Bishop  of  Barking. 

Bishop's  House.  Pert  Lane. 


foe  Italians  and  foe  Germans 
are  happy  for  the  English 
teams  to  continue  with  their 
gung-ho  attitude  towards  alco- 
hoL  As  long  as  we  do,  we  pose 
no  serious  threat  to  them  on  a 
football  field. 

I would  not  want  you  to  con- 
elude  that  I am  so  naive  as  to 
think  that  all  our  national 
footballers  abuse  alcohol: 
many  of  the  current  squad  are 
quite  the  opposite.  However, 
three  or  four  into  11  don’t  go. 
Nick  Charles. 

Founder  <'D  irector. 

Chaucer  Clinic. 

St  Bernards  Hospital  Estate, 
Uxbridge  Road 
Southall,  Middx  UB2  -1XB. 


OMr  Major  that  he  is  sup-  Bishop's  House.  Pett  Lan 
po«ed  to  be  Prime  Minister  to  Charing.  Kent  TN27  0DL 
aU  the  people  in  Ms  country, 
not  just  the  ones  he  personally 
happens  to  approve  of. 

Donald  Simpson.  m « . __  _ 

SI  Kingsway.  A COUntlV  Diary 

Rochdale,  

Lancashire  OL16  5HN.  NORTHUMBERr.Aism- 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  Eplft  3ER,  and  by  e-mail 
to  lettersijj’guardian.co.uk. 
Please  include  a lull  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-malled 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 


Suffering,  sin  and  dinosaurs 


CAN  Paul  Davies  (Letters, 
June  lit  be  serious?  He 


SCHOOL-LEAVERS  con- 
templating a career  in  en- 


gineering should  think  care- 
fully before  taking  Tony 
Higgins's  advice  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  university  (Top  uni- 
versities threaten  £3,000  fees. 
June  3).  From  our  experience, 
a pre-university  year  working 
in  industry  gives  a consider- 
able long-term  advantage. 

Sir  William  Barlow. 
President  Royal  Academy 
of  Engineering. 

29  Great  Peter  Street 
London  SWlP  3LW. 


\JJune  lit  be  serious?  He 
states  the  Christian  dogma 
that  “we  can  be  free  of  suffer- 
ing through  the  redemption 
offered  by  Jesus  Christ". 
Since  when  has  believing  in 
Christianity  ensured  anyone's 
safety  from  disease,  bereave- 
ment, poverty,  injury,  etc? 

He  also  cites  the  extraordi- 
nary belief  that  suffering  is 
“the  consequence  of  sin".  Sin 
is  usually  thought  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  humankind  but  ail  liv- 
ing things  know  suffering. 
The  dinosaurs  must  have  suf- 
fered  a good  deal  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  wiped  out.  What 
''sin''  did  they  commit? 
Valerie  Anand. 

53  Melrose  Avenue. 

Mitcham.  Surrey  CR4  2EH. 


much  earnest  handwringing 
about  the  nature  of  scientific 
and  religious  truth.  Yet  foe 
essential  humanity  that  con- 
nects science  and  religion  has 
been  neglected.  Both  are  char- 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Heed- 
ing foe  tides,  we  crossed  to 
Linriisfame  with  foe  intention 
ol  being  marooned  on  this 
deml-isle  for  the  obligatory 
five  hours.  Reversing  the 
usual  tourist  ritual,  we  thus 
escape  foe  visitors,  who  come 
in  coaches  and  stay  here  only 
when  foe  causeway  is  clear 
The  Venerable  Bede  wrote1 
"As  foe  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 


acterised  by  pilgrimage,  com-  this  place  is  surrounded  twice 
munity  and  foe  thrill  of  dis-  dally  by  foe  waves  of  the  sea 


covery.  These  and  other  like  an  island  and.  twice 
reference  points  mark  out  ere-  when  the  sands  are  dry.  it 


ntive  common  ground  for 
scentists  and  theologians  (and 
most  people  are  both)  to  ex- 
plore together. 

(Rev)  Helen  Matthews. 

(Prof)  Paul  Brick  ell. 

35  Godwin  Road, 

London  E7  OLF. 


becomes  again  attached  to  the 
mainland."  Although  I have 
been  to  Lindisfarne  many 
times.  I always  feel  crossing 


beaches.  Emmanuel  serves  as 
a warning  to  ships  of  the  rocks 
around  Holy  Island:  past  this 
point  you  go  into  duties  and 
twisting  tracks,  bordered  by 
nailing  tresses  of  marran 
grass.  A lone  birdwatcher 
squatted,  peering  through  bin- 
oculars. and  a fulmar  petrel 
swooped  within  a few  feet  of 
my  face.  This  bird  looks  gull- 
like but  is  a member  of  the 
family  procellariidae , whilst 
foe  various  gulls  belong  to  foe 
laridae  group.  Fulmars,  like 
kitti wakes,  are  largely  oceanic 
birds  and  come  ashore  only  to 
nest  Fulmars  usually  choose 
ungeta  table  sites  for  procre- 


to  another  country,  a foreim  herf- 


CHRISTIANITY  persists 
thanks  to  a lethal  combi- 
nation of  a terrible  threat. 


to  anoiner  country,  a foreign 
place.  As  we  cross,  foe  tide  is 
drawing  in  fast,  lapping  "foe 
tarmac.  A strong  west  wind 
buckles  our  knees  and  drives 
angry  rolling  waves  exploding 
Into  white  salt  spray.  We  set 


BETWEEN  them.  Mark  ous  promise,  eternal  bliss,  to 
Lawson  (God  is  not  dead,  those  who  do.  Neither  can 
he  was  only  voted  out  June  ever  be  shown  to  be  hollow. 

10)  and  Lewis  Wolpert  (Let-  G N Booth, 
tors.  May  31)  have  stimulated  5 Woodstock.  Knebworth 


eternal  damnation,  to  those  off  from  Snook  Point  to  walk 
who  don't  believe,  and  a glori-  to  Emmanuel  Head,  three 


miles  as  a cormorant  might  flv  with  , — r1e 

but  four  as  one  walks.  Much  of  following ack  ™!Lckeid 
foe  north  shore  is  bleak,  rocky  sociatehl™ ' 
promontories,  coves,  long  morsSJ 


days,  there  are  too  many 
P^ple  clambering  over  foe 
castle  precincts.  It  Is  out  of 
hours,  so  the  castle,  a Lutyens 

treasure  restored  by  the 
National  Trust,  is  closed.  We 
explore  the  foreshore  amongst 
curlews  and  other  wading 
■i  u’  through  seaweed 


5 Woodstock.  Knebworth, 


sandy  stretches  and  stony 


morsels  they  leave  behind. 
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JM  HOWELLS,  one- 
ame  mega-militant 

^mine-picket  su- 
premo turned  chronically, 
capitalistic  Friedmanite  in- 
sP°ifsthing.  had  a 

Uttle  help  with  that  “get 

real  clarion  call  in  last 

Statesmani  we 

hear.  For  those  with  better 
Ihlngs  to  do  than  pore  over 
the  scnbblings  of  the 
Labour  front  bench.  Dr 
Howells's  article  compre- 
henslvely  trashed  state 
subsidies,  tariff  protection 
and  attempts  to  “second 
guess"  the  market  (ie,  the 
policies  of  every  Labour 
Government  ever  known) 

So  enthusiastic  was  Dr 

Howells’s  espousal  of  the 
free  market  that  it  brought 
Vo  mind  the  old  crack  about 
Democratic  vice-presiden- 
tial candidate  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen  (he’s  a Democrat  only 
because  the  Republicans 
would  have  been  embar- 
rassed by  his  big-business 
connections).  No  one  is  sug- 
gesting Dr  Howells  has  a 
seat  in  every  boardroom, 
bat  the  idea  that  the  Stag- 
gers piece  was  a crazed  solo 
flight  is  seriously  mis- 
taken. Guiding  his  typing 
fiuger/s  was  Tim  Allan,  a 
toiler  in  Tony  Blair’s  office 
and  a man  with  a spinning 
reputation  soon  to  rival 
that  or  the  Ernst  Blofeld  of 
media  manipulation,  Peter 
Alandelson.  It  was  Allan 
whom  Roy  Hatterseley 
accused  in  May  of  having 
“spun"  Tony  Blair’s  Wash 
inglon  speech  into  an  “his- 
torical repositioning'*  of 
the  Labour  Party  from  the 
centre-left  into  the  middle 
ground. 


SOMETHING  is  jinxing 
Tom  King’s  Minehead 
part)'  tonight  to  cele- 
brate the  Silver  Anniver- 
sary of  his  election  by  the 
voters  of  Bridgwater.  The 
date  has  been  shunted 
around  to  suit  the  guest  of 
honour.  Lady  Thatcher, 
and  now  the  swinging 
venue,  Butlin's  Somerwest 
World,  is  creating  problems 
of  its  own  through  its  long- 
standing refusal  to  buy  Brit- 
ish beef.  Farmers’  wives  are 
enraged,  and  their  organi- 
sation, the  Women’s  Farm- 
ing Union  (Somerset 
branch)  insist  the  hapless 
ex- Northern  Ireland  Secre- 
tary ought  to  have  picked 
somewhere  else.  Of  course, 
TK  could  take  a tip  from  his 
star  guest  and  shrug  of 
these  strong-arm  tactics  by 
a selfish  interest  group,  but 
with  the  local  Liberals  con- 
fident of  the  8 per  cent 
swing  needed  to  wash  away 
the  Tories'  majority,  that 
may  not  be  the  wisest 
course.  By  coincidence,  7 
per  cent  of  voters  signed  a 
petition  last  year  protesting 
against  a I35ft  roller- 
coasterto  be  erected. . . 
guess  where?  Yep,  Butlin’s 
Somerwest. 


■■■HE  glory  days  of 
■ English  drinking 
I (sorry,  football) 
recalled  by  Jimmy  Greaves 
in  This  One’s  On  Me  con- 
tained their  very  own  747 
Day  oTShame.  one  to  match 
the  "collective  responsi- 
bility” smash-up  on  Cathay 
Pacific  flight  CX251.  In 
1970,  Greavesie,  Bobby 
Moore  and  others  were  “in 
the  upstairs  bar  of  a Jumbo 
jet  on  the  way  to  New  York" 
where  West  Ham  were  play- 
ing an  exhibition  match. 
Manager  Ron  Greenwood 
joined  them  and  "requested 
a Coke".  Moore’s  business 
buddy  Freddie  Harrison 
laced  Greenwood’s  Coke  s 
with  Bacardi.  Eventually 
"Ron.  - .realised  what  was 
going  on  and  to  his  credit 
laughed  it  off."  He  had  his 
revenge,  though.  New  Year 
1971  found  Greavesie  and 
the  boys  in  Blackpool  the 
night  before  a match.  Grea- 
vesie. Moore,  Brian  Dear 
and  Clyde  Best  motored 
down  to  a drinking  den:  "I 
was  the  only  one  who  bad 
really  got  stuck  into  the 
booze  — about  a dozen 
lagers."  Hammers  went 
down  to  Blackpool  the  next 
dav  and  Greenwood  fined 
and  dropped  the  miscre- 
ants. Greavesle’s  reaction: 
“I  was  sickened  and  dis- 
gusted." Well  of  course. 


Class  wars  unique 
to  Britain 
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STILL  no  word  from 
Michael  “Kerouac" 
Howard  concerning 
his  proximity  or  otherwise 
to  mind-expanding  sub- 
stances (otberwise.we 

would  imagine)  auring  lus 

skiffle-playing  period  ni  tne 
1960s  (Kinnock  wasawff1^. 

board  man  a*  what  »s  J 

about  these  Welsh  pobti- 

cians?)-  Perhaps  No  Beat 
nik"  has  been  too  bwy 
tracking  down  the 
78  of  Putting  On  The  Style 
/pve  Nixa;  N15093)  recorded 

{fveatS^Londan  Palla- 
dium Inhlay  1957. 


ERE  is  one  interest- 
uig  fact  that  unites 
France.  Singapore. 
Germany,  Japan  and 
the  US  (lined  up  against  Brit- 
ain today  in  the  educational 
skills  department).  They  don't 
have  endless,  wracking  de- 
bates about  education  They 
don't  keep  changing  their 
minds.  They  don't  rate  it  a big 
election  issue. 

That  is  not,  perhaps,  sur- 
prising for  Singapore:  you 
need  proper  elections  to  have 
proper  issues.  But  the  others 
fail  squarely  Into  the  same 
basket  of  relative  consensua- 
lity.  The  USA  may  grow  exer- 
cised about  prayer  in  schools 
or  teaching  Spanish  as  a first 
language:  but  it  will  not,  this 
November,  be  Invited  to  (ear 
up  the  roots  of  the  system  and 
start  all  over  again.  France  in- 


stalled the  change  that  was 
Chirac  without  thought  of 
changing  its  schooling  and 
skilling  in  any  meaningful 
way.  Germany  and  Japan  are 
models  of  consistency.  In 
short,  the  countries  from 
which  we’re  exhorted  to  learn 
have  one  thing  in  common. 
They  think  of  the  practicali- 
ties of  education  as  a bi-parti- 
san responsibility  and  con- 
tinuing process  of  concern 
and  improvement. 

Mrs  Gillian  Shephard 
surely  knows  this.  Mrs  She- 
phard is  one  or  the  few  Gov- 
ernment ministers  around 
who  commands  a certain 
respect  She  knows  what  she 
is  talking  about  But  that  — in 
our  present  miserable  muddle 
— is  a terrible  hindrance,  not 
a help,  to  her. 

Pause  for  a second  over  the 
extent  of  such  muddle,  which 
the  crude  foreplay  of  electoral 
politics  has  begun  to  render 
migraine  material  Consider, 
for  instance,  managerial  ex- 
pertise (which  can  also  be 
called  bureaucracy).  Labour 
wishes  to  sweep  it  away  in  the 
Health  Service,  letting  doctors 
and  nurses  do  their  own  mias- 
mic  thing:  but  cherishes  it  in 
education,  where  teachers  and 
heads  apparently  need  the 


strength  of  the  Local  Educa- 
tion authorities  around  them. 
The  Conservatives,  needless 
to  say,  believe  the  exact  oppo- 
site. There's  no  ideology  of 
any  discernible  sort  to  this. 
And  the  same  applies  to  ex- 
pertise itself.  Europe  is  sup- 
posed to  lift  Its  beef  ban  be- 
cause British  vets  say  so,  and 
is  dementedly  condemned  for 
not  heeding  our  acknowledged 
experts  (as  opposed  to  their  ac- 
knowledged experts).  But 
Michael  Howard  makes  a 
plumply  untroubled  Living  by 
heeding  neither  hi*  judicial 
experts,  the  judges,  nor  the 
Home  Office  social  scientists 
be  pays  (o  advise  him  on  penal 
policy.  Experts,  in  short,  are 
only  useful  when  they  agree 
with  the  prejudice  you  first 
thought  of. 

Here  is  the  context  that 
drags  Mrs  Shephard  down.  In 
her  long,  flill  life  before  poli- 
tics, she  was  a teacher  and  a 
schools  inspector  and  lumi- 
nary of  an  LEA.  She  came  to 
the  Department  of  Education 
in  a suitably  skilled  stale  — 
replacing  a disaster  of  a Secre- 
tary of  State  whose  ignorance 
and  arrogance  had  destroyed 
his  career.  Briefly,  her  profes- 
sional experience,  her  train- 
ing, was  a bonus. 


It  didn't,  of  course,  lasL  She 
told  a special  Cabinet  meeting 
last  year  that  education 
remained  a shot  in  the  polling 
foot  for  the  Tories.  "There  is  a 
perception  that  schools  are 
under-funded  and  peace  In  the 
classroom  is  threatened. . . We 
are  politically  exposed."  For 
"we"  read,  all  too  quickly, 
"her”.  Everybody  who  has 
ever  walked  through  a school 
door,  everybody  who's  been 
"educated'1,  claims  instant 
wisdom.  Cali  it  Mad  Prime 
Minister’s  Disease.  John 
Major  began  Hogging  the  dead 
hone  of  grant  maintained 
schools,  and  then  the  bizarre 
concept  of  a Rutlish  in  every 
town.  Ken  Clarke  produced 
vouchers  for  sixth- formers. 
Professors  Mahwhinney  and 
Heseltine  sharpened  their 
elbows. 

Dr  Blair  (a  premature 
MPMD  sufferer)  and  Dr  Blun- 
kett,  meanwhile,  were  floridly 
abolishing  mixed  ability 
teaching  and  replacing  it  with 
setting  — as  though  they  be- 
lieved that  mixed  ability 
teaching  was  the  Curse  ot 
Comprehensives  (as  opposed 
to  a minority  methodology) 
and  setting  had  just  been  in- 
vented (as  opposed  to  widely 
practised  for  30  years).  Labour 
claims  that  its  education  poll 
lead  thereafter  has  zoomed  to 
47  per  cenL  IT  stopping  some- 
thing that  isn't  happening  is 
the  key  to  success,  they  may 
be  on  a roll. 

Mrs  Shephard,  who  knows 
what  is  happening,  has  more 
difficulties.  The  familiar  tab- 
loids. big  and  small,  are  tak- 
ing her  apart  Has  she  (Sun- 
day Express)  gone  native, 
defending  the  "laziness,  com- 
placency. incomprehensible 
jargon  and  sheer  incompe- 
tence" of  many  teachers?  Or 


Too  little,  too  late 


The  Government’s  plans  to  combat 
child  sex  abuse  are  far  too  narrow, 
argues  Bea  Campbell.  What  we 
really  need  is  a Children’s 
Commissioner  to  fight  their  comer 


EJST  we  forget  it 
was  not  a child  but 
an  adult  who  deto- 
nated the  Cheshire 
and  Merseyside  chil- 
dren's home  investigations. 
Ten  years  ago  children  tried 
to  tell  their  story  about  the 
first  man  to  go  down  In 
Cheshire.  Alan  Langs  haw.  It 
didn't  make  any  difference. 
Most  of  the  great  investiga- 
tions into  institutional  child 
abuse  have  been  retrospec- 
tive — we  have  been  taken  to 
the  gulag  not  by  children  but 
by  adults.  Two  boys  tried  to 
stop  Alan  Langshaw  hurting 
children  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  revelation,  in  199& 


it  was  the  same  year  as  the 
Cleveland  controversy,  the 
same  time  as  children  in  Not- 
tinghamshire began  describ- 
ing bizarre  assemblies  of 
abuse  — described  by  a High 
Court  Judge  in  1988  as  Sa- 
tanic. These  cases  tested  the 
adult  community's  commit- 
ment to  children.  They  poi- 
gnantly showed  us  whose  in- 
terests must  be  defended  and 
whose  may  be  dismissed.  Hie 
new  era  didn't  last  long.  By 
the  90s  former  Health  Secre- 
tary Virginia  Bottomley 
reckoned  that  "the  pendulum 
has  swung  too  far"  in  favour 
of  children.  Health  minister 

John  Bowls  has  scoffed  at  the 


NSPCCs  figures  on  the  scale 
of  crimes  against  children. 
Professor  Jean  La  Fontaine 
reassures  the  Department  of 
Health  that  there  was  no  Sa- 
tanic abuse  in  Britain,  so  al- 
though communists  do  it  and 
Catholic  priests  do  it  satan- 
isls  are  the  only  sect  not 
doing  it.  The  Government’s 
response  to  children’s  allega- 
tions against  adults  has  not 
been  to  ask  itselC  what  is 
going  on?  what  is  It  like  to  be 
a child?  how  do  children  sur- 
vive? why  is  suffering  in 
silence  often  safer  than  speak- 
ing out? 

Instead  of  making  it  safe  for 
children  to  tell  their  story  the 
Home  Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  liave  merely 
sought  to  control  the  condi- 
tions in  which  children 
speak. 

Under  the  Memorandum  of 
Good  Practice,  the  bible  be- 
queathed by  the  Horae  Office 
to  children,  they  get  one  op- 
portunity, for  no  more  than 
an  hour,  to  tell  their  story  on 


Better  wed  than  dead? 


Anita  Roddick  calls  for  equal  protection 
rom  domestic  violence  for  married  and 
unmarried  women  in  the  Family  Law  Bill 


T IS  all  well  an*1  good 
MPS  getting  hot  under 
.the  collar  about  the 
moral  debate  surrounding 
divorce,  but  while  they  are 
wasting  hot  air  about  the 
threads  of  society  coming 
jSSS  our  hands-.women 
SStinue  to  suffer  vfofenc* 
in  the  home  and  are  not 

gsSsWK 

sawW'SS 

InTvrettn* 


they  are  protecting  us  from 
ourselves.  But  it  is  so  much 
more  important  than  that. 

The  Family  Law  BUI  is  a 
confining,  complicated  but 
necessary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Fart  Four  of  the  BUI  Is 
concerned  with  violence  In 
the  home.  It  is  trying  to 
offer  easier  and  more 

effective  recourse  the 
law  for  sufferers,  helping  to 
streamline  an  already  com- 
plex and  unwieldy  legal  sys- 
tem. That  is  its  intention, 
bnt  it  has  not  quite  got 
there  yet-  The  Family  Law 
Bill  (FUrt  Four)  desperately 
needs  strengthening. 

Currently,  the  Bill  makes 


a distinction  between  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  people 
who  are  experiencing  do- 
mestic violence.  It  is  plan- 
ning to  give  married  suffer- 
ers an  often  welcome 
respite  from  violence  by 
allowing  them  to  apply  for 
occupation  orders  Tor  the 
family  home,  protecting 
them  against  their  abusive 
partners. 

In  this  new-found  safety 
of  their  own  homes,  women 
can  be  assured  of  security 
for  a period  of  time,  enough 
to  sort  themselves  out  and 
to  plan  for  (he  future.  All 
good  stuff!  But  its  provi- 
rions for  the  unmarried  suf- 
ferers of  domestic  violence 
are  restricted  and  do  not 
offer  the  same  degree  of 
protection. 

Courts  are  being  asked  to 
take  into  consideration  that 
unmarried  sufferers  of  do- 


video  in  laboratory  condi- 
tions. On  average,  children's 
stories  — sometimes  scaling  a 
Lifetime  of  beating  and  bug- 
gery — last  18  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Graham 
Davies's  research  on  tbe 
memorandum-  It  takes  nearly 
two  years  for  cases  to  come  to 
court  and  then  tbe  child's 
first  conversation  is  cross-ex- 
amination. Within  the  first 
eight  months  out  of  about 
14.912  videoed  interviews 
only  22  got  as  fhr  as  a jury. 

The  system  works  — it 
shuts  children  up  and  it  keeps 
their  stories  from  the  crimi- 
nal courts. 

In  tbe  90s.  children1!,  allega- 
tions against  adults  have  met 
an  organised  counter-revolu- 
tion. Tbe  same  media  that  can 
now  be  proud  of  tbe  Clwyd 
campaign  have  also  been  cru- 
sading for  accused  adults,  dis- 
crediting children's  evidence 
and  children's  allies.  The 
Clwyd  Inquiry  won't  help 
those  children.  It  was  adults' 
evidence  which  ignited  inves- 


mestic  violence  "have  not 
given  each  outer  the  com- 
mitment involved  in  mar- 
riage”. 1 find  this  stagger- 
ing, as  well  as  insulting. 
Compare  the  woman  who 
has  been  living  with  her 
partner  for  20  years,  with- 
out the  holy  piece  of  paper, 
who  faces  abuse,  and  the 
woman  who  Is  beaten  as  a 
honeymooning  bride.  Why 
should  one  have  increased 
ts  and  the  other  not? 
Bill  should  offer  the 
same  protection  to  unmar- 
ried women  who  experience 
violence  as  it  does  to 
women  who  have  been 
married. 

The  well-red,  blue- rinsed, 
self-proclaimed  bastions  of 
social  values  want  us  to 
pledge  our  undying  com- 
mitment to  marriage  as  the 
remedy  to  all  social  ills.  The 
message  the  Bill  currently 
gives  is  that  if  you  want 
protection  from  an  abusive 
partner,  you  will  not  get  it 
unless  you  are  married. 
This  is  emotional  blackmail 


was  she  always  native?  “She 
goes  to  bed  every  night  with  8 
comprehensive  school  mas- 
ter. She  is  one  of  them." 

The  milling  muddle,  in 
short,  grows  ever  more  ma- 
lignly perverse.  On  Wednes- 
day she  produced  some  mod- 
est reforms  for  teacher 
training  colleges.  Yesterday 
her  right-wing  opponents 
were  trumpeting  for  tiie  aboli- 
tion of  the  colleges  them- 
selves. She’s  doomed,  day 
after  day.  to  struggle  against 
the  assumption  that  some- 
thing miraculous  can  be 
done.  A grammar  school  in 
every  tree-lined  avenue-  The 
instant  assassination  of  15,000 
useless  teachers  and  their 
replacement  (from  anywhere 
but  training  colleges 
apparently)  by  15,000  brilliant 
ones  waiting  at  tbe  gate.  Of 
course  her  expertise  lets  her 
down.  She  knows  she's  In  a 
human  business.  Incremen- 
tally improving  the  teachers 
we've  got  and  the  schools 
we’ve  got  to  a time  scale  that 
has  no  connection  with  five- 
year  election  cycles-  And  be- 
cause she  knows  that,  her  pre- 
dicament is  sympathetic, 
going  on  pitifuL 

Education  is  not  the  big 
election  issue,  because  the 
particular  failings  of  British 
democracy  skate  meaning- 
lessiy  across  its  surface.  Edu- 
cation cannot  be  transformed 
by  Blunkett's  magic  potion, 
because  it’s  snake  oil.  Look 
behind  the  headlines  of  that 
«iriiu  report  and  you'll  find 
only  serious  consistency,  dog- 
ged bi-partisanship,  as  the 
formula  for  gradual  success. 
The  Minister  understands 
that  Perhaps  only  the  Minis- 
ter understands.  Light  a 
candle  for  her  amidst  the  en- 
folding darkness. 


ligations  in  Clwyd,  like 
Cheshire  and  Merseyside,  tbe 
Beck  case  in  Leicester.  Kln- 
cora  In  Northern  Ireland,  the 
(ailed  New  Barns  trail  and  tbe 
successful  Langshaw  trail  in 
Cheshire. 

And  in  any  case  tbe  baddies 
aren't  dads,  they're  social 
workers,  who  will  be  blamed 
whatever.  Many  of  these 
places  were  former  approved 
schools,  whose  brutality  in- 
fused tbe  care  system  and 
whose  reputation  is,  in  effect, 
being  redeemed  by  a Home 
Secretary  who  wants  to 
replace  “soppy"  alternatives 
to  custody  with  stiff  new  se- 
cure units.  Supported  of 
course  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Opposition. 

The  national  inquiry  an- 
nounced yesterday  will  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  consider 
other  cases,  and  then,  per- 
haps, to  explore  evidence  of 
networking  by  institutions 
across  North  Wales  and  the 
North  of  England.  It  will  help 
the  survivors  get  hold  of  the 
material  they  need  to  pursue 
their  complaints.  It  should 
help  the  Clwyd  survivors  to 
call  to  account  those  who 
have  escaped  scrutiny,  those' 
powerful  people  who  have 
confidently  refused  to  coop- 
erate with  previous  and  pres- 
tigious inquisitors. 

But  it  won’t  help  children. 
It  won’t  improve  the  way  we 
investigate  children’s  com- 
plaints — often  inquiring  into 
the  accuser  rather  than  the 
accused  and  it  won’t  address 
abuse  in  everyday  life  in  the 
family  and  the  community. 

It  won't  confront  the  Gov- 
ernment's failure  to  imple- 
ment tbe  recommendations  of 
so  many  inquiries,  its  refusal 
to  appoint  a children’s  Om- 
budsperson, its  refusal  to  do 
something  about  the  passive 
and  pessimistic  Crown  Prose- 
cution Service,  its  refusal  to 
re-visit  its  minimalist  guide- 
lines on  the  investigation  of 
organised  and  institutional 
abuse.  Not  to  mention  tbe 
refusal  to  offer  therapeutic 
support  for  child  witnesses 
before  trials  and  tbe  pauper- 
isation of  services  available 
afterwards. 

It  won’t  challenge  the  con- 
sortium of  teaching  unions 
whose  campaign  for  protec- 
tion against  "false  allega- 
tions” has  been  heard  sympa- 
thetically by  the  Government 
in  an  unprecedented  meeting 
of  their  minds.  And  it  won’t 
challenge  the  Home  Secre- 
tary’s erosion  of  the  proba- 
tion service’s  exemplary  sex 
offender  programmes. 

What  we  really  need  is  a 
Children's  Commissioner — a 
proposal  Ukely  to  be  pro- 
moted ,by  tbe  NSPCC’s 
national  inquiry  into  preven- 
tion — and  a permanent 
standing  commission  on  «hflH 
protection  to  cope  with  foe 
crises  which,  we  can  be  sore, 
will  always  be  with  us. 


and  certainly  will  not  make 

people  value  marriage  as  an 
institution. 

It  is  time  Parliament 
stopped  looking  for  qniefc- 
fix  answers  to  complex 
issues.  The  reasons  for  vio- 
lence in  tbe  home  are  as 
Involved  as  the  individuals 
who  face  1L  We  must  offer 
support  for  all  women,  men 
and  children  who  face  do- 
mestic abuse  — whether 
they  choose  to  go  to  a refuge 
(and  there  are  not  enough 
of  those),  or  whether  they 
choose  to  stay  in  the  fondly 
home  without  compromis- 
ing their  rights. 

MPs  drone  on  about  their 
opposition  to  violence  and 
how  in  touch  they  are  with 
their  constituents.  Now  is 
their  chance  to  prove  both 
points  by  voting  to  awwnft 
the  Family  Law  Bill  to  give 
equal  protection  to  all  suf- 
ferers, irrespective  of  their 
status. 


How  dare  they 
dig  into  my 
private  life! 


Bel  Littlejohn 


YOU'VE  had  your  fun. 
guys.  So  now  just  cut  It 
out  — OK?  It’s  been  a 
hard  decision,  very  hard.  For 
days  now.  I’ve  been  as  tense 
as  hell,  answering  my  phone 
whenever  I heard  it  ring  and 
shutting  the  front  door  behind 
me  every  time  I entered  my 
house.  I’ve  had  many  a long 
night  when  1 just  lay  there, 
sleeping.  And  now,  whenever 
I walk  across  the  road,  1 have 
learned  through  (he  school  of 
hard  knocks  to  look  left  and 
right 

Eventually,  the  pressure  be- 
came too  much.  It  was  when  I 
realised  with  a start  that  1 had 
made  a Fresn  Chive  and  Sem- 
olina Summer  Salad  com- 
pletely forgetting  to  add  the 
mixed  pine-nuts  that  1 knew 
the  time  had  come  to  speak 
out  I owed  it  to  all  those  other 
victims  of  press  harassment 
to  lend  my  cool,  clear,  dispas- 
sionate voice  to  the  war 
against  (hose  monsters  of  de- 
pravity who  would  drag  us 
into  the  pit  and  trample  us 
until  our  guts  squelched 
through  the  very  drains. 

So  I've  decided  to  go  public. 
I’ve  decided  to  draw  a word- 
picture  of  what  it's  like  to  find 
yourself  the  victim  of  the  tab- 
loid press  when  it  sets  about 
hounding  a widely  read  col- 
umnist of  little  interest  to  the 
general  public,  a woman 
who's  done  nothing  in  her  life 
to  merit  such  attention,  just 
slogged  away  as  an  award 
winning  commentator,  a 
highly  respected  writer  of  the 
Fluffy  the  Dolphin  series  of 
children’s  books,  a senior 
broadcaster  with  frequent  ap- 
pearances with  Melvyn  Bragg 
under  her  belt,  an  outspoken 
campaigner  for  Press  Free- 
dom, and  a close  friend  and 
adviser  to  Tony  Blair. 

The  story  begins  a week 
ago.  The  telephone  rings.  My 
nerves  in  shatters.  I answer  it 
Call  it  intuition,  call  it  ley- 
tines,  call  it  synchronicity. 
call  it  what-you-wiU.  but  I 
know  deep  in  my  bones  that  it 
is  a journalist  from  the  right- 
wing  tabloid  press.  It  must  be 
something  to  do  with  the  way 
he  says,  "Hello  Ms  Littlejohn, 
it’s  the  Daily  Mail’’.  He  is,  he 
makes  it  clear,  planning  to 
write  a critical  profile  of  me. 
Me!  Bel  Littlejohn!  How  dare 
he!  Does  he  not  know  that  I 
am  a very  senior  columnist  on 
a major  national  newspaper, 
an  outspoken  campaigner  for 
Press  Freedom  and  a member 
of  tiie  National  Council  for 
Civil  Liberties!  Yet  he  pre- 
sumes to  be  able  to  nose 
around  into  my  private  life,  as 
if  this  were  somehow  the 
“proper  function"  of  a Jour- 
nalist! Believe  me.  it's  very  . 


different  from  tbe  tradition  of 

concerned,  thoughtful  jour- 
nalism Into  which  1 was 
socialised.  Back  in  the  1970s 
and  ’80s,  when  my  award-win- 
ning investigative  Guardian 
column  "Bel  Littlejohn  Sniffs 
At . was  required  reading 
for  everyone  on  the  left  I 
would  never  compromise  my 
colleagues  by  writing  any- 
thing that  might  border  on 
the  truth  about  their  private 
lives.  Running  a Trades 
Union,  working  in  a senior 
managerial  capacity  at  the 
Beeb,  orchestrating  a vital  po- 
litical campaign  to  right  the 
wrongs  in  our  society  or  writ- 
ing uncompromising  plays  for 
one  of  our  leading  national 
theatre  companies  — these 
are  ail  highly  responsible 
jobs,  and  those  who  undertake 
to  perform  them  on  our  behalf 
should  on  no  account  be  sub- 
jected to  press  intrusion. 

At  the  same  time  those  or  us 
in  the  press  should  never, 
ever,  ever  surrender  our 
hard-won  right  to  expose  cor- 
ruption and  hypocrisy  where- 
soever it  occurs,  especially  in 
others.  We  must  defend  to  the 
end  our  right  to  expose  to 
public  scrutiny  people  such  as 
Cabinet  Ministers  in  this  dis- 
credited Tory  government, 
rightwing  columnists  who  do 
not  practise  what  they  preach, 
captains  of  industry  who  use 
their  positions  of  power  to 
influence  others,  or  any 
others  in  the  Establishment 
who  should  know  better  tiian 
to  do  what  they  are  doing,  or 
not  do  what  they  might  be 
doing,  or  to  do  what  they 
might  not  be  doing,  or  not  to 
do  what  they  might  not  be 
doing. 

■ AM  proud,  for  instance,  of 
the  awards  l picked  up  for 
my  needle-sharp  coverage 
of  the  Parkinson  Affair.  Here 
was  a man  who  said  one  thing 
in  public  and  did  quite  an- 
other in  private:  by  doing  so, 
he  clearly  forfeited  the  right 
to  public  office.  It  was  my 
fearless  expose  or  the  details 
of  this  married  man's  affair 
with  his  secretary  ("Sordid! 
Sordid!  Sordid!"  by  Bel  Little- 
john. Guardian.  Oct  27,  1983) 
that  is  widely  credited  with 
having  forced  his  resignation. 
This  was  campaigning  jour- 
nalism at  its  best  forceful, 
bold,  uncompromising,  fear- 
less. and  refreshingly  Tree  of 
cant 

And  what  have  we  sunk  to? 
A tabloid  hack  telephoning  a 
senior  Guardian  columnist 
and  respected  member  of  the 
Scott  Trust  In  order  to  dig  up 
dirt  on  her  alleged  quote  un- 
quote "affair”  with  a quote 
unquote  "married  man". 
Then  I thought,  1 have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  hide,  other 
than  what  1 wish  to  keep 
secret  My  life  is  very  public, 
or  would  be  if  it  wasn’t  pri- 
vate. As  a champion  of  Press 
Freedom,  I have  a duty  to 
protect  society  from  those 
who  would  attempt  to  use  that 
freedom  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Sj  I am  laying  myself 
on  the  line,  coming  right  out 
in  the  open  and  saying  noth- 
ing at  all.  OK,  guys? 


Anita  Roddick  is  founder  and 
chief  executive  of  The  Body  Shop 
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Edward  Bernstein 


Pathfinder 


in  the  Woods 


The  death  or  Eddie 

Bernstein  at  91 
removes  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of 
financial  and  mone- 
tary experts  of  our  time  and 
the  last  major  link  with  Bret- 
ton Woods. 

While  not  the  architect  of 
the  post-war  international  fi- 
nancial system  agreed  at 
Bret  ton  Woods,  he  played  a 
key  part  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plan  devised  by  Harry 
White  and  backed  by  the 
Americans  in  opposition  to 
Keynes's  more  ambitious  pro- 
posals for  a Clearing  Union. 
In  the  negotiations  Bernstein 
acted  as  American  spokes- 
man and  was  both  technical 
adviser  and  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  US  delegation. 

In  the  last  few  days  of  the 
conference  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the 
Special  Ommittee  on  Unset- 
tled Questions.  His  great  gift 
was  to  come  up  with  solutions 
to  the  most  difficult  financial 
problems  and  to  expound 
them  with  great  lucidity  and 
conciseness.  He  thought  that 
“there  was  nothing  like  being 
able  to  write"  and  he  himself 
could  think  and  write 
quickly,  clearly  and  well. 

Keynes,  who  was  not  happy  i 
to  see  the  White  Plan  super- 
sede his  own,  began  by  vent- ! 
Ing  some  of  his  frustration  on 
Bernstein,  regarding  him 
(wrongly)  as  the  source  of 
White’s  leading  ideas  and  de- 
scribing him.  In  a letter  to  the 
Treasury,  as  "a  regular  little 
rabbi,  a reader  out  of  the 
Talmud".  But  by  the  end  of 
the  conference  Keynes  was 
singing  his  praises  "as  the 
hero  of  Bretton  Woods,  the 
economist  who  made  every- 
thing clear". 

After  the  conference  it  was 
Bernstein  who  wrote  all  the 
Congressional  committee 
reports  an  Bretton  Woods,  as 
he  did  also  later  on  the  Brit- 
ish loan  agreement  He  also 
helped  to  guide  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  through 
Congress  over  the  objections 
of  the  banking  community. 
Bernstein  was  the  youngest 


of  three  children  of  an  insur- 
ance agent  in  New  Jersey  — 
the  only  boy  in  the  family  and 
the  only  child  to  be  sent  to 
university.  From  an  early  age 
he  wanted  to  be  an  economist 
or  perbaps  a Journalist 
specialising  in  economics, 
and  at  16  he  had  already  ac- 
quired a grounding  in  the 
subject  at  school,  on  which  he 
drew  in  an  essay  competitor] 
on  The  Port  Of  New  York, 
winning  the  prize  of  S2S. 

At  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, where  his  teachers  in- 
cluded Jacob  Viner,  he  mixed 
regularly  with  graduate  stu- 
dents and  from  his  second 
year  took  graduate  classes  al- 
most exclusively.  He  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  anthro- 
pology and  sociology,  includ- 
ing both  In  his  degree.  From 
Chicago  he  went  on  to  Har- 
vard with  a scholarship  to 
study  under  Taussig.  He 
attended  lectures  on  money 
by  Hawtrey  (who  happened  to 
be  in  Harvard  for  a year)  and 
was  impressed  by  his  ap- 
proach to  monetary  theory 
but  he  regarded  him  as  a very 
bad  teacher.  At  Harvard  he 
won  both  a Ricardo  Prize 
Scholarship  and  the  universi- 
ty fellowship,  earning  enough 
money  from  these  to  dissuade 
him  from  leaving  university 
life  for  a journalistic  career. 

In  the  long  hot  summer  of 
1930,  he  typed  away  in  the 
nude  at  his  dissertation  on 
the  pricing  of  public  utilities 
In  the  first  world  war,  stop- 
ping to  take  a shower  every 
half  hour.  A Tew  months  later 
he  embarked  on  his  academic 
career  just  as  the  Great  De- 
pression was  beginning. 

He  started  as  an  associate 
professor  at  one  university  in 
North  Carolina  and  later  be- 
came full  professor  at  another, 
the  first  Jew  in  each  case  to  be 
appointed  to  the  staff  This  did 
not  reflect  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  or  trustees 
(two  of  whom  were  Jews)  but 
was  blamed  on  the  students, 
who  were  not  accustomed  to 
Jewish  teachers. 

; Early  in  the  1330s  he  pro- 
I duced  his  first  book  — Money 


AMONG  his  early 
activities  in  the 
Treasury  was  an 
attempt  to  predict 
the  rise  in  prices 
in  wartime.  Although  he 
regarded  himself  as  a mone- 
tarist. he  based  his  answer  on 
the  likely  rise  in  wages  and 
raw  material  prices  in  the 
light  of  experience  in  recover- 
ing from  past  recessions  and 
concluded  that,  although 
there  would  be  a large  rise  in 
prices  after  the  war,  whole- 
sale prices  were  likely  to  rise 
by  only  about  33  per  cent 
during  the  war.  Milton  Fried- 
man. a true  monetarist, 
brought  to  work  on  the  same 
question,  concluded  that 
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and  the  Economic  System  — 
which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion and  to  which  he  often 
referred  later  as  giving  ex- 
pression to  new  thoughts  on 
the  operation  of  a monetary 
standard.  . ... 

In  1940  he  left  academic  life, 
meaning  at  first  to  spend  only 
the  summer  months  with 
Harry  White  in  the  Treasury 
but  staying  to  become  assis- 
tant director  of  monetary 
research.  The  three  summer 
months  were  employed  in 
drafting  answers  to  a long 
questionnaire  on  monetary 
policy  from  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee.  Bernstein 
fined  a volume  of  600  pages 
with  the  answers  but  by  the 
time  they  were  submitted  the 
committee  had  tost  interest 
and  they  were  never  printed. 
When  he  agreed  to  sfay  be 
became  responsible  for 
research  on  inflation  and  the 
balance  of  payments  and, 
when  the  US  entered  the  war, 

| was  given  the  job  of  economic 
< adviser  on  foreign  funds  con- 
trol — ie.  exchange  control. 

From  1942  he  was  also 
working  on  plans  for  the  post- 
war financial  system,  super- 
vising the  technical  studies 
fbr  Harry  White’s  plan  for  an 
International  stabilisation 
fund.  This  brought  him  into 
the  succession  of  interna- 
tional conferences  In  1942-43 
leading  up  to  Bretton  Woods. 


Haika  Grossman 


The  faith  of  a 
ghetto  fighter 


GIVEN  the  choice, 
Haika  Grossman, 
who  has  died  aged 
76,  -would  have  been 
the  ideal  candidate  for  the 
Arab  voters  in  the  recent  Is- 
raeli elections  This  was  a 
highly  political  woman  whose 
philosophy  shouted  for  her  I 
Tellow  Jews  to  get  out  of  the  I 
occupied  territories  — with- 
out reservation. 

But  that  would  have  been  an  i 
over-simplification.  Her  calls ' 
for  an  Arab  state  came  from  a 
deep  belief  that  it  was  as 
essential  for  Israel's  own  sake 
as  it  was  for  its  neighbours. 
Zionism  was  a movement  of 
humanity.  And  she  was  not 
just  a committed  Zionist  but 
one  who  had  been  willing  to 
die  for  her  principles. 

In  1339,  as  a 13-year-old  In 
her  native  Poland,  she  de- 
fined Zionism  as  preserving 
Jewish  Life,  not  simply  trying 
l to  escape  to  what  was  then 
Palatine.  Despite  having  an 
exit  visa  to  leave  occupied 
Poland,  she  chose  to  remain 
and  help  organise  whatever 
resistance  was  possible.  She 
was  one  of  the  few  survivors. 

She  could  not  have  foreseen 
what  the  Holocaust  would 
mean  but  she  knew  that  few 
were  willing  to  flight  the  Ger- 
mans on  their  own  terms  — 
and  she  had  to  join  those  who 
could.  She  soon  learnt  the 
effect  of  the  Nazi  death  ma- 
chine. Both  her  parents  were 
murdered  — her  father  shot, 
her  mother  dying  in  the  Maj- , 
danek  death  camp. 

In  the  summer  of  1943,  she  : 
was  one  of  the  band  of  young- 1 
sters  who  for  four  days  held 
out  against  the  Nazis  in  her 
native  Bialystock.  With  per- 
haps a single  stolen  pistol 
between  12  people,  or  the  oc- 
casional Molotov  cocktail, 
they  kept  the  German  troops 
at  bay  in  the  ghetto  there.  She 
also  joined  the  ghetto  fighters 
in  what  had  once  been  called 
the  Jerusalem  of  Lithuania, 
Vilna  (now  Vilnius). 

A tiny  person  who  did  not 
look  particularly  Jewish,  she 
posed  as  a non- Jewish  Pole 
when  she  crawled  in  and  out 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  on  a 
series  of  underground  mis- 
sions, bringing  news  of  the 
outside  world  and  the  occa- 
sional gun.  Later,  when  asked 
how  Jews  could  face  those 
times,  she  said  there  was  a 
rumour  that  the  Nazis  in- 
tended to  destroy  every 
remnant  of  Jewry  except  12 
people  who  would  be  bussed 
from  place  to  place  as  exam- 
ples of  the  exotic  species  that 
had  once  existed.  “We  all 
thought  we  would  get  on  that 
bus,”  she  said. 

Resistance  was  always 
hopeless  but  the  handful  who 
fought  in  the  uprisings  and 
survived  had  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  something.  It  was  an 
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prices  would  rise  eightfold  on 
the  assumption  of  a large  bud- 
get deficit  financed  mainly  by 
the  banks.  No  such  increase 
occurred  daring  the  war. 

After  the  war.  Bernstein 
moved  form  the  Treasury  to 
the  newly  founded  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  as  di- 
rector of  research.  This  was 
after  Jean  Monnet  had  asked 
him  pointedly  who  was  going 
to  run  the  IMF  and  Keynes 
had  told  him  that  he  looked 
forward  to  his  becoming  di- 
rector of  research.  He 
remained  with  the  IMF  until 
1858,  when  be  found  that  he 
could  not  get  on  with  the  new 
managing  director,  Per  Ja- 
cobsson. He  had  built  up  a 
staff,  produced  many  papers 
developed  a system  of  work 
and  floated  two  periodicals. 
International  Financial  Sta- 
tistics and  Staff  Papers.  He 
had  been  a popular  member 
of  the  staff  and  was  much 
missed.  There  was  even  a 
Lxrve  to  bring  him  back  as 
deputy  managing  director. 

After  his  retirement  he 
turned  down  offers  oT  aca- 
demic employment  and,  when 
central  hanks  wrote  to  him  to 


say  how  much  they  would 
miss  the  papers  he  wrote  at 
the  IMF,  offered  to  continue 


them  on  a subscription  basis. 
He  then  founded  a company, 
EMB  Ltd.  which  issued  two 
research  reports  monthly  and 
a weekly  or  fortnightly  letter 
on  economic  developments  in 
the  US.  This  service  he  con- 
tinued for  23  years  with  about 
half  the  papers  written  by 
regular  contributors  from 
other  countries. 

One  problem  be  discussed 
at  an  early  stage  was  the 
danger  of  a shortage  ot  inter- 
national liquidity.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  Fund  should 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
its  principal  members  under 
which  they  would  commit 
themselves  to  lend  stated 
amounts  to  the  Fund  when 
needed  in  order  to  deal  with 
serious  payments  difficulties. 
The  proposal  was  accepted 
and  came  into  effect  as  the 
General  Arrangements  to 
Borrow  in  1962.  A few  years 
latrnr  be  also  came  forward 
with  a proposal  for  reserve 
assets  that  ultimately  took 
shape  as  SDRs. 

Many  other  examples  could 


be  given  of  his  fertility  in 
ideas  and  his  constructive  at- 
titude to  financial  problems. 
He  carried  on  offering  new 
ideas  and  comments  until  the 
end. 

Bernstein  was  proud  of  his 
achievements  but  did  not 
flaunt  them.  His  name  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  usual 
books  of  reference.  In  writing 
to  Keynes  he  described  him- 
self as  “a  Levite  serving  the 
priests  in  their  holy  work". 
"All  my  life,”  he  said  at  79, 
‘Tve  been  overappreciated. 
over-honoured  and  overpaid.” 

When  I last  saw  him  it  was 
at  a gathering  at  Bretton 
Woods  In  October  2994,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  famous  conference  and  to 
review  the  record  and  pros- 
pects for  the  Bretton  Woods 
Institutions.  Eddie  was  as 
lively  as  ever  and  gave  us  one 
of  those  papers  that  he  used  to 
write  with  such  speed,  clarity 
I and  insight 


Alec  Calmcron 


Edward  Morris  Bernstein,  econ- 
omist, bom  December  16,  1904; 
died  June  9. 1996 


John  Alton 


Film’s  painter  with  light 


DESPITE  cinema  being 
the  most  collabora- 
tive of  arts,  the  direc- 
tor is  ultimately  res- 
ponsible for  the  heart  head 
and  eye  of  the  film,  although 
I the  cinematographer  is  often 
| attibuted  with  the  last  Yet 
even  the  best  of  cinematogra- 
phers, such  as  John  Alton, 
wLo  has  died  aged  94,  can 
only  realise  the  director’s 
vision  through  his  own 
resourceful  technical  skills. 

Alton's  work  varied  greatly 
depending  on  the  director's 
style,  ranging  from  the  stark 
for  Anthony  Mann,  the  flashy 
for  Richard  Brooks  and  the 
refined  for  Vincente  Minnelli, 
three  directors  aesthetically 
worlds  apart  Yet  he  became 
so  respected  a cameraman 
that  many  creative  decisions 
were  taken  jointly  with  him. 

The  cosmopolitan  and  poly- 
glot Alton  was  born  in  Hunga- 
ry, emigrating  as  a teenager  to 
the  US  In  1919.  Five  years 
later,  passionate  about  photog- 
raphy, he  joined  MGM  as  a lab 
technician.  He  went  with 
EtTist  Lubitsch  to  Europe  in 
1927  to  shoot  exteriors  for  The 
Studeru  Prince  and  stayed  on 
in  Paris  for  five  years  as  head 
of  the  camera  department  at 
Joinville  studios.  Subse- 
quently. Alton  moved  to  Ar- 
gentina and  set  up  that  coun- 
try's first  sound  stage.  He 
adored  his  life  in  Buenos 
Aires,  where  he  directed, 
wrote  and  photographed  more 
than  a dozen  films,  and  mar- 
ried local  journalist  Rozalia 
Kiss,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  her  death  in  1967. 

After  service  in  the  second 


world  war,  when  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  US 
army.  Alton  started  his  Holly- 
wood career  in  earnest  In  the 
late  1940s.  he  established  his 
reputation  as  a leading  pho- 
tographer of  films  noir,  espe- 
cially those  directed  by  Mann. 
T-Men,  Hollow  Triumph,  Bor- 
der Incident  and  77ie  Crooked 
Way  were  superb  examples  of 
highly-stylised,  deep-focus, 
monochrome  location  photog- 
raphy, owing  much  to  German 
Expressionism  and  in  keeping 
with  the  alienation  of  the 
characters. 

At  MGM.  in  the  1950s.  Alton 
provided  more  reassuring 
images  for  Father  of  the.  Bride 
and  Father’s  Little  Dividend,  1 
Minnelli’s  streamlined  dom- 
estic comedies,  and  won  an 
Oscar  for  the  ballet  photogra- 
phy or  An  American  in  Paris 
(1951).  In  the  18-minute  dance 
finale  of  the  Minnelli  musical, 
Alton's  Technicolor  camera  i 
captured  the  chromatic  es- 
sence of  the  French  Impres- 
sionist and  Post-im  press  io  nisi 
paintings  on  which  the  tab- 
leaux dansantes  were  based. 

Because  the  dapper  Alton  — 
wiio  sported  a neat  moustache 
and  wore  a trilb)’,  tweeds  and 
silk  bow  ties  - was  a maver- 
ick by  nature,  he  continually 
found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
MGM  front  office.  This 
resulted  in  his  working  fre- 
quently for  other  studios, 
where  he  had  more  freedom. 
An  effective  use  of 
chiaroscuro  infosed  The  Big 
Combo  (1955).  Joseph  H Lew- 
is's classic  sadey masochistic 
film  noir,  and  a shadowy 
world,  accentuated  by  lurid 


colours  (especially  the  flaming 
hair  of  sisters  Arlene  Dahl 
and  Rhonda  Fleming)  was  cre- 
ated In  Allan  Dwan’s  Slightly 
Scarlet  (1956). 

Back  with  MGM  and  Min- 
nelli, Alton  coped  brilliantly 
with  the  richness  of  the  decor 
and  costumes  in  Designing 
Woman  (1957)  and  provided  a 
burnished  surface  to  Richard 
Brooks's  The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov (1958).  Brooks's  Elmer  1 
Gantry  (I960),  which  was ' 
boosted  greatly  by  the  East-, 
man  Color  photography  evok- 
ing the  Midwestern  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Sinclair  Lewis 
novel,  was  among  Alton's  best 
work  but  it  was  to  be  his  last 
completed  film.  In  1962,  he 
quit  The  Birdman  of  Alcatraz 
when  Charles  Crichton,  the 
director,  was  replaced  by 
John  Frankenheimer,  and 
spent  the  next  three  decades 
in  obscurity,  travelling  and 
painting  in  Europe  and  South 
America. 

In  1993.  some  film  scholars 
discovered  his  whereabouts 
and  persuaded  him  (o  attend 
the  Tellurido  Film  Festival, 
where  his  movies  were  shown. 
Enjoying  his  rediscovery,  Al- 
ton appeared  at  similar  hom- 
ages in  Vienna  and  New  York. 

His  1949  book.  Painting  with 
Light,  was  republished  last 
year,  the  title  being  an  accu- 
rate description  of  a very 
special  art  of  which  John  Al- 
ton was  a master. 


Grossman commitment 


opportunity  open  to  very  few. 
When  their  efforts  finally 
crumbled,  Grossman  and  a 
handful  of  companions  joined 
a group  of  Jewish  partisans  In 
the  forests  around  Bialystock. 

Alter  the  war.  she  served  as 
the  representative  of  Ha 
Shomer  Ha-Tsa'tr,  the  Marx- 
ist-Zlonist  organisation  in 
Poland,  co-ordinating  the  de- 
parture of  the  remnant  of  Pol- 
ish Jewry.  In  1948  she  finally 
arrived  m what  was  now  Is- 
rael It  was  another  example 
of  commitment  on  her  part 
Two  sisters  had  survived  the 
Holocaust  but  a brother,  con- 
scripted into  the  Red  Army, 
did  not  For  her  Israel  was 
her  homeland  and  she  wanted 
to  help  build  this  new 
country.  She  joined  her 
organisation's  kibbutz,  Ev- 
nrn,  — where  a portrait  of 
Stalin  hung  In  the  dining 
room.  There  she  married 
Meir  Orkin,  a childhood 
friend  from  Bialystock,  but 
took  the  almost  unheard  of 
step  of  retaining  her  maiden 
name,  a sigh  that  the  indepen- 
dence she  had  shown  as  a 
partisan  was  still  strong. 

She  was  an  ideal  parliamen- 
tary candidate  for  the  Mapam 
party,  the  political  wing  or  Ha 
Shomer  Ha-Tsa'ir,  far  to  the 
left  of  the  larger  Mapai  group 
(the  two  would  later  merge  to 
form  the  rump  of  what  is  now 
the  Israeli  Labour  Party).  In 
1968,  she  took  her  seat  In  the 
Knesset  and  went  on  to  be- 
come a deputy  speaker.  She 
served  for  20  years. 

The  last  three  years  of  her 
life  were  spent  in  a coma.  In 
1993.  at  a reception  for  Israel 
Independence  Day  in  an  Arab 
village,  she  slipped  and  fell 
down  a steep  flight  of  steps 
and  never  recovered.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  two 
daughters  and  three  - grand- 
children. 


Michael  Freedland 


Haika  Grossman,  resistance 
lighter  and  politician,  born 
November  20. 1919;  died  May  28. 
1996 


Birthdays 


Letter 


Ronald  Bergen 


John  Alton,  cinematographer, 
bom  October  5.  1901;  died  June 
2. 1996 


Sir  James  Black  FRS,  pliar- 
macologist  and  medical 
researcher,  72;  Paul  Boateng 
MP,  Labour  legal  affairs 
spokesman,  45;  Mike  Brad- 
well,  founder,  Hull-Truck  1 
Theatre  Company,  48;  Dame 
Florence  Cayford.  former 
member,  LCC  and  GLC,  99; 
Stuart  Evans,  rugby  player,  i 
33:  Julie  Felix,  singer,  57; 
Boy  George,  pop  singer,  35; 1 
Steffi  Graf,  tennis  player,  27; 
Edna  Healey,  writer,  78; 
Dorothy  McGuire,  actress, 
77;  Yvonne  Moores,  chief 
nursing  officer  and  director 
of  nursing.  Department  of 
Health.  55;  Jonathan  Raban, 
novelist,  travel  writer.  54; 
Kathleen  Raine,  poet,  68; 
Dame  Rosemary  Rue,  for- 
mer president.  BMA.  68; 
Pierre  Salinger,  journalist, 
former  While  House  press 
secretary,  71;  Antony  Shcr. 
actor  and  writer.  47;  Nigel 
Short,  chess  player,  31;  Prof 
Trevor  Smith,  vice-chancel- 
lor, University  of  Ulster,  59; 
James  Wright,  vlce-chancel- 
lor.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
University.  57;  Mike  Yar- 
wood.  impressionist.  55. 


Mary  Stott  writes:  Enid  Hutch- 
inson {obituary,  June  9)  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  very 
influential  committee  oT  the 
Fawcett  Society  (campaigners 
since  1866  for  ‘‘equality  of 
opportunity  in  law,  custom 
and  practice"). 

In  the  late  1970s  some  mem- 
bers got  together  on  a Thames 
houseboat  and  agreed  to  set 
up  an  education  committee. 
They  appealed  to  education 
authorities,  manpower 
boards,  teachers  and  so  on  all 
over  the  country  to  widen  edu- 
cation  opportunities  and 
career  training  for  girls. 

Enid  Hutchinson  became 
the  committee's  convenor  and 
was  deeply  involved  in  ihe 
Fawcett  Society's  “positive 
action"  awards  scheme  which 
adapted  a positive  response 
"from  Cornwall  to  Dundee". 
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Leaked  memo  shows  Sainsbury  taking  £400m  a year  gamble  on  new  customer  card 


Loyalty  comes  at  big  price 


Lisa  Buckingham 


Sainsbury.  the 
supermarkets  com- 
pany. will  need  to 
increase  its  sales  by 
up  to  £400  million  a 
year  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
loyalty  card  it  plans  to  intro- 
duce next  Monday,  according 
to  internal  company  docu- 
ments. 

A memorandum  shows  that 
managers  estimate  sales  must 
nse  by  2-4  per  cent  from  last 
year's  £10  billion  "to  offset 
some  of  the  costs"  of  the  new 
loyalty  programme.  There 
was  an  underlying  fall  of  2 
per  cent  in  the  company's  gro- 
cery sales  last  year. 

Sainsbury  is  introducing 
the  nationwide  loyalty  card  in 
response  to  the  success  of 
rivals'  schemes,  notably  Tes- 


Blacklist  of 
Names  ‘fined’ 
£1 8m  in  debt 
settlement 


po's  and  Safe  way's,  which 
have  been  stealing  market 
share  from  the  company, 
recently  toppled  from  its  posi- 
tion as  Britain's  number  one 
food  retailer. 

'Pie  memo  suggests  that 
bains bury's  rtelav  in  entering 
the  loyalty-card  war  will  cost 
it  dear.  The  need  to  increase 
sales  by  up  to  a per  cent  com- 
pares with  Tesco's  assertion 
that  it  had  to  boost  sales  by 
only  1 per  cent  to  break  even 
with  its  Cl u heard  scheme, 
started  last  year,  which  is 
regarded  as  having  been  be- 
hind the  supermarket's  real 
like-for-hke  growth  or  nearly 
5 per  cent  last  year. 

According  to  the  leaked 
document.  Sainsbury's 
Rewardcard  will  offer  cus- 
tomers one  point  for.  every 
pound  spent  above  a £5  mini- 
mum. This  is  more  generous 


than  the  allocation  on  the 
group's  former  Savercard  and 
is  regarded  by  Sainsbury's  ex- 
ecutives as  providing  a more 
attractive  offer  than  Tesco's. 

Sainsbury  will  give  shop- 
pers a reward  voucher  once 
they  have  accumulated  250 
points  and  these  will  be 
redeemable  at  any  of  the 
group’s  supermarket,  petrol 
station.  Savacentre.  Home- 
base  or  Texas  outlets.  The 
management  document  says 
further  benefits  will  be  added 
to  the  card  over  time. 

The  memorandum  does  not 
compare  Sainsbury's  planned 
offering  with  the  recently  up- 
graded scheme  from  Tesco 
which  will  provide  shoppers 
with  a limited  credit  card 
facility. 

Sainsbury  is  falling  into 
line  with  the  trend  for  super- 
market loyalty  schemes  only 


after  reporting  its  first  drop 
in  profits  since  becoming  a 
public  company  23  years  ago. 
It  represents  an  embarrassing 
U-turn  for  the  group,  whose 
chairman.  David  Sainsbury.  a 
year  ago  dismissed  Tesco's 
Ciu beard  as  an  unprofitable 
gimmick. 

Having  done  a smart 
rethink  under  new  marketing 
director  Kevin  McCarten.  the 
company  is  promising  that  its 
loyalty  card  will  be  just  one 
aspect  of  a concerted  effort  to 
regain  customers. 

Although  the  group 
reported  n 6 per  cent  increase 
in  supermarket  sales  in  the 
year  to  March  — overall 
group  revenues  were  up  by 
12  per  cent  to  £13.5  billion  — 
most  of  that  came  from  new 
or  enlarged  stores  as  well  as 
price  inflation.  Like-for-like 
sales  fell  by  2 per  cent. 


The  group  will  bring  in  its 
loyalty  card  against  the  back- 
drop of  statistics  from  indus- 
try research  company  AGB 
Surveys  showing  that  Sains- 
bury was  the  worst  performer 
of  the  big  food  retailers. 

The  study  says  that,  in  the 
four  weeks  to  June.  As  da 
turned  in  a "stunning  perfor- 
mance". substantially  in- 
creasing its  market  share. 
But  AGB  said  that  while 
Tesco  was  showing  good 
gains  over  the  past  year,  its 
sales  were  down  on  the 
month,  indicating  that  the 
initial  euphoria  for  its  Club- 
card  may  be  waning. 

• Asda  yesterday  took  its 
campaign  against  minimum 
drug  prices  to  the  European 
Commission,  arguing  that 
pharmaceutical  companies  In 
Britain  are  breaking  EU  law 
by  fixing  prices. 


Asda.  which  has  been 
forced  by  the  courts  to  stop 
discounting  Anadin  paraceta- 
mol and  vitamins,  contends 
that  retail  price  maintenance 
for  non-prescription  drugs 
stifles  competition  and  deliv- 
ers big  profits  to  drug  compa- 
nies and  retailers.  The  Office 
of  Fair  Trading  was  review- 
ing price  maintenance  b"J 
was-  not  expected  to  reach 
decision  until  1998,  a spokes- 
man for  Asda  said. 

The  supermarket  operator 
complained  to  the  ElTs  anti- 
trust division  in  April.  Asda 
set  out  its  case  in  talks  with 
EU  officials  this  week,  argu- 
ing that  the  price  mainte- 
nance system  was  similar  tc 
the  net  book  agreement 
which  collapsed  last  year 
The  commission  refused  tc 
exempt  the  agreement  from 
EU  competition  law. 


Paulme  Springett 


LLOYD'S  of  London  has 
drawn  np  a blacklist  of 
Names  to  be  punished  for 
their  part  in  causing  the  in- 
surance market's  recent 
£8  billion  losses. 

The  175  unidentified 
Names,  some  of  whom  are 
understood  to  be  still  woi 
ing  at  Lloyd's,  will  have  to 
pay  a total  £18  million 
extra  when  they  settle  their 
debts  at  the  market. 

The  move  is  part  of  the 
£3.1  billion  settlement  offer 
for  the  market's  34.000 
Names.  Each  Name  will 
shortly  receive  an  individ- 
ually tailored  offer  consist- 
ing of  some  cash  and  some 
forgiveness  of  debt.  Effec- 
tively. the  people  on  the 
blacklist  will  have  their 
credit  against  debts  re- 
duced by  £18  million. 

Lloyd’s  said  its  lawyers 
had  advised  against  pub- 
lishing the  blacklist.  Chair- 
man David  Rowland  said: 
"The  individuals  concerned 
will  be  notified  of  the  re- 
strictions affecting  them 
when  their  receive  their  in- 
dicative finality  statements 
later  this  month. 

"Those  involved  will  be 
able  to  make  written  sub- 
missions setting  out  any 
reasons  why  they  believe 
there  is  a case  for  reconsid- 
eration." 

The  175  on  the  list  in- 
ciode  33  former  underwrit- 
ers as  well  as  scores  of  di- 
rectors and  partners  of 
agents,  two  members  owing 
debts  to  Lloyd’s  and  seven 
who  have  been  found  guilty 
of  serious  disciplinary  of- 
fences in  recent  years. 

Lloyd’s  said  the  majority 
of  the  punished  Names 
were  no  longer  active  in  the 
market,  but  a spokesman 
conceded  that  therefore 
some  were  still  probably 
operating  at  Lloyd’s. 

Lloyd's  is  preparing  the 
final  details  of  the  settle- 
ment offer-  It  is  currently 
trying  to  persuade  the 
agents  to  add  £50  million  to 
the  £200  million  contribu- 
tion they  have  already 
promised. 


Body  line 27  veterans  of  Le  Mans  driving  classic  sports  cars  were  waved  off  from  the  City  of  London  yesterday  by  Bank  of  England  Governor  Eddie 

George  and  Sun  Alliance  chairman  Sir  Christopher  Benson  and  beaded  for  France  and  this  weekend’s  24-hour  race  photograph;  garry  weass) 

Singapore  leaves  Leeson  carrying  can 


Patrick  Donovan 
Cfty  Editor 


FORMER  Barings  trader. 
Nick  Leeson.  has  been 
left  to  carry  the  can  for 
the  £830  million  collapse  erf 
the  Citv’s  oldest  merchant 
bank  after  the  Singapore  gov- 
ernment yesterday  an- 
nounced that  it  has  dropped 
an  investigation  into  two  of 
his  senior  colleagues. 

Singapore’s  white  collar 
crime  police,  the  Commercial 
Affairs  Department,  said 
there  were  "insufficient 
grounds’*  to  take  any  action 


against  either  James  Bax  or 
Simon  Jones,  who  were  both 
directors  of  Baring  Futures 
Singapore. 

The  two.  who  had  been  con- 
fined to  Singapore  pending 
the  completion  of  the  investi- 
gation. have  been  given  back 
their  passports  and  are  now 
understood  to  be  in  Britain. 

The  CAD  originally  said  it 
was  continuing  its  inquiries 
into  other  Barings  staff  on  the 
day  in  November  last  year 
that  Mr  Leeson  was  jailed  for 
six  and  a half  years  in  Singa- 
pore for  concealing  the  disas- 
trous losses  from  unautho- 
rised trades  which  brought 


down  the  bank  in  February 
1995. 

Yesterday,  it  also  an- 
nounced that  it  had  dropped 
an  investigation  related  to  the 
Barings  affair  into  Edmund 
Wong,  the  director  of  Contac 
Software,  and  Daniel  Argyro- 
poulos.  a close  friend  of  Lee- 
son. who  worked  alongside 
Leeson  at  the  Singapore  Inter- 
national Monetary  Exchange. 

Mr  Wong,  a computer  con- 
sultant for  Barings,  was  sus- 
pected of  falsifying  company 
financial  records  to  cover 
Leeson's  fraud. 

Mr  Argyropoulos.  a US  citi- 
zen and  a former  trader  with 


First  Continental  Singapore, 
had  driven  Leeson  to  the  air- 
port in  February  1995  for  a 
flight  to  Malaysia  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Barings 
was  about  to  collapse 

Mr  Leeson  went  under- 
ground before  catching  a 
flight  to  Frankfurt  in  a bid  to 
reach  London.  But  he  was  ar- 
rested by  German  police  and 
extradited  to  Singapore  last 
year.  He  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced in  November. 

The  CAD  said  the  attorney 
general  bad  reviewed  the  evi- 
dence that  it  gathered  against 
the  four  men.  The  attorney 
general  "has  directed  that  no 


further  action  in  this  direc- 
tion be  taken  with  respect  to 
these  individuals”,  it  added. 

Mr  Bax  was  once  the  Singa- 
pore boss  of  Leeson  but  in 
1992  Leeson  was  told  to  report 
directly  to  London.  This 
meant  that  he  was  not  only 
the  chief  futures  tractor  but 
also  the  head  of  settlements. 

Mr  Bax  tried  to  alert  Bar- 
ings about  the  potential  con- 
flict of  interest  in  a letter  to 
Barings  headquarter,  dated 
March  25. 1992. 

He  warned  his  superiors 
about  the  lack  of  clarity  over 
the  person  to  whom  Leeson 
was  to  report. 


Southern  Electric  opens  bidding 
with  promise  to  shrink  water  bills 


Ian  King 


SOUTHERN  Electric  yes- 
terday set  the  clock  tick- 
ing on  its  bid  for  Southern 
Water,  promising  the  target 
group's  customers  a 4 per 
cent  reduction  in  their  bills 

by  April  1999-  . . 

Thai  matches  a wjuctijm 

in  prices  it  announced  hours 
earlier  for  its  electrici  > 
customers.  . _ 

Launching  Southern  s offer 
document,  and  trigger^ 
60-day  takeover  timetable, 
chairman  Geoffrey  W 
said  the  combined  group 
would  provide  customers 
with  a focused  energy'  and 
utility  business. 

Comparing  Southern  suffer 
favourably  with  thatof  rival 
bidder  Scottish  Power.  Mr 
Wilson  pledged  to  ‘'budd°o 

the  l per  cent  reduction  in 
Southern  Water's  Pnc“ 
the  current  financial  year  ana 
to  enhance  the  "existing  high 
level  of  service**.  . itv 

Southern's  cut  us  electricity 
prices  for  its  customers  wiu 
apply  from  July  1.  trimming 
about  £18  from  a typical 
annual  household  bill 
Chief  executive  Henry  Cas- 
-to? .-said  the  reduction  was 


-‘an  immediate  and  early  res- 
ponse" to  regulator  Stephen 
Littlechild's  announcement 
earlier  this  month  of  a reduc- 
tion in  the  fossil-fuel  levy, 
and  said  Southern  was  pass- 
ing on  the  saving  to  custom- 
ers "as  quickly  as  possible". 

The  move  was  seen  by  in- 
dustry analysts  as  an  attempt 
by  Southern  to  win  Professor 
Littlechild’s  support  forjte 

Southern  Water  bid.  but  sent 
shares  in  the  group  down  13p 

t0Meajiwhile.  London  Elec- 
tricity saw  more  than  £50  md- 
lion  wiped  from  its  market 
value  after  announcing  a 
iner  cent  dip  to  underlying 
SjELSr  pretax  profits  to 
^sTwmm.  The  faff  due 
mainly  to  price  cuts  ordered 
bv  Prof  Littlechild,  sent  Lon- 
don's shares  down  30p to662p. 
chares  of  Scottish  Hydro 

ElSdipped2pto305p.de- 

spitea  tarn-  » 

foU-year  pre-tax  profits  to 

“SSSSSc  the  results. 
J2 “e^cutivi  Roger -Young 
Hvdro  had  ruled  out  bid- 
STreSonal  electricity 
considering 
company  o nd  f ^are- 

iSp-TE  « or 

time  . 


Suits  need  not  apply  for  this 

finance  director’s  position 


Tony  May 


‘TOUT  on  down,  you  funky 
dudes.  Shuck  that 
tie.  dump  that  Samsonite 
briefcase,  ditch  those  horn- 
rim  shades  and  roller-blade 
on  down  to  Diesel  jeans  to  be 
interviewed  for  the  post  of  fi- 
nance director-designate. 

For  those  sick  of  being 
stereotyped  as  boring  num- 
bers men  or  women,  the  Fi- 
nancial Times  advertisement 
for  the  job  may  be  the  answer 
to  their  dreams. 

It  warns  “don't  dress  up  for 
this  interview",  and  promises 
“there  will  never  be  a dull 
moment”  and  that  the  com- 
pany lias  a "deep-seated  phi' 
losophy  that  work  should  be 
fun”. 

You  do  need  to  have  been 
an  anorak  at  some  stage,  be- 
cause the  successful  applicant 
will  need  to  be  “a  fully  quali- 
fied finance  professional  with 
up  to  five  years  PQE,  and.  pos- 
sess proven  leadership". 

But  lighten  up,  the  head 
dude  at  Diesel  says  greater 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
personality,  and  adds:  "We 
don’t  employ  sheep." 

Diesel  was  founded  by  40- 
year-old  Renzo  Rosso,  the  son 


IQfpe/OiUic 


of  a north  Italian  farmer.  He 
has  total  control  over  the 
company  and  its  image,  and 
in  11  years  has  built  Diesel 
into  a world  brand  with  sales 
of  more  than  £300  million. 

The  jeans,  £55  a pair  in  five 
styles  and  10  washes,  are  pro- 
moted with  posters  featuring 
blood-stained  madonnas, 
dying  Aids  victims,  newborn 
babies  and  slogans  like  “Who 
needs  two  lungs  anyway?” 

The  garments  have  become 
practically  a uniform  in  parts 
of  Liverpool.  Manchester  and 
Glasgow 


Financial  adviser  is  fined  under 
new  rules  on  pension  transfers 


Sarah  WHitebtoom 


AN  INDEPENDENT  fi- 
nancial adviser  yester- 
day became  the  first  firm  to 
be  fined  by  a City  regulator 
for  flouting  tough  rules  on 
pensions  transfers  which 
were  introduced  following 
the  disclosure  that  thou- 
sands of  personal  pensions 
had  been  mis-sold. 

Imro,  the  fund  manage- 
ment watchdog,  began  the 
action  at  the  same  time  as 
announcing  that  the  invest- 
ment-funds arm  of  one  of 
the  biggest  names  in  Euro- 
pean finance.  Credit  Suisse, 
had  to  pay  a total  of 
£132,500  following  breaches 
of  rules  which  left  899  cus- 
tomers out  of  pocket. 

No  customers  lost  out  as  a 
result  of  the  three  breaches 
of  pension  transfer  rules. 
But  Imro  ordered  the  Lon- 
don-based adviser  Kerr  & 
Co  to  pay  a total  of  £14,500. 

Between  July  1,  1994  — 
when  the  rules  came  into 
force  — and  August  1995, 
the  adviser  was  found  to 
have  wrongly  classified 
some  customers  as  "execu- 
tion only”  business.  This 
means  that  a client  is 


judged  to  have  made  an  in- 
vestment decision  without 
advice  — allowing  the  ad- 
viser not  to  comply  with 
regulatory  requirements. 

Kerr  also  accepted  that  it 
had  failed  to  give  Imro  in- 
formation about  its  pen- 
sions business  and  had  not 
pnt  adequate  compliance 
systems  in  place  to  ensure 
that  the  new  regulations 
were  being  observed. 

imro  stressed  yesterday 
that  the  action  against  Kerr 
was  not  connected  with  the 
ongoing.  City-wide  investi- 
gation into  pension  trans- 
fers which  were  mis-sold 
before  July  1994. 

Meanwhile,  Imro  found 
that  Credit  Suisse  had  in- 
correctly priced  seven  of  its 
unit  trusts,  failed  to  keep 
proper  records  and  did  not 
have  adequate  compliance 
arrangements,  between 
June  1994  and  March  1995. 

According  to  Imro,  Credit 
Suisse  reported  the  matter 
to  the  regulator  in  August 
1994  and  began  taking 
remedial  action  at  that 
time.  But  by  the  following 
year  "insufficient”  pro- 
gress had  been  made  — 
leading  to  the  regulatory 
action. 


Notebook 


Name  of  Lloyd’s 
game  still  secrecy 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


LLOYD’S  of  London  has 
finalised  its  blacklist  of 
Names  who  will  be  penal- 
ised for  the  parts  they  played 
in  racking  up  the  market's 
near-crippling  losses.  The  175 
Names  include  underwriters 
and  agents.  Lloyd's  has  added 
£18  million  to  the  bills  these 
Names  will  have  to  pay. 

The  concept  of  punishing 
the  wrongdoers  is  admirable. 
Nevertheless,  congratulations 
must  be  muted.  In  a world  in 
which  financial  regulation 
must  be  seen  to  be  effective 
and  in  which  other  financial 
institutions  are  accepting  the 
need  for  greater  transpar- 
ency. Lloyd’s  appears  to  be 
lagging  behind. 

It  has  refused  to  identify 
which  Names  are  on  the 
blacklist  arguing  that  to  do 
so  could  cause  legal  problems. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  publi- 
cation of  a list  erf  these  Names 
would  cause  difficulties. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for 
Lloyd's  reluctance,  it  seems, 
is  that  at  least  some  of  the  175 
are  still  working  in  the  mar- 
ket. Again.  Lloyd's  is  not  say- 
ing how  many  the)’  are  and 
where  they  are  working.  It 
must  be  hoped  that  none  is 
still  underwriting. 

It  would  be  unfortunate, 
just  when  Lloyd's  appears  to 
be  on  the  brink  of  implement- 
ing its  rescue  plan,  if  inves- 
tors and  policyholders  were 
toft  with  the  impression  that 
the  market  had  not  been  prop- 
erly cleaned  up. 


Insider  net 

Elsewhere,  the  city  is 

moving  to  deal  with  the 
use  and  abuse  of  finan- 
cial derivatives  in  takeovers. 
The  most  discussed  case  was 
the  use  by  Trafalgar  House  of 
contracts  for  differences”  in 
its  aborted  offer  for  Northern 
Electric  in  March  1995.  When 
the  authorities  failed  to  come 
down  hard  in  this  case  the 
use  of  derivatives  became  in- 
creasingly widespread:  deriv- 
atives transactions  played  a 
key  role  in  the  recent  Rento- 
kil  bid  for  BET. 

Much  of  the  advanced  deal- 
ings in  shares  ahead  of  take- 
overs now  takes  place  on  the 
derivatives  markets,  which 
have  been  a great  deal  more 
difficult  to  monitor  that  the 
cash  market. 

Under  the  Takeover  Panel's 
new  ruling,  parties  to  any 
transaction  will  be  required 
to  disclose  derivatives  deal- 
ings, alongside  holdings  of 
other  securities. 

The  panel  has  refused  to  ac- 
cept any  distinction  between 
trades  held  by  market  makers 
as  a hedge,  and  those  held  by 
them  in  connection  with 
other  business. 

The  SEB  is  also  moving  to 
ensure  that  the  derivatives 
market  is  not  used  as  a cover 
for  insider  traders.  The  City 
will  be  better  able  to  monitor 


all  of  this  when  the  Securities 
& Futures  Authority's  £8  mil- 
lion new  market-surveillance 
system  is  running:  not  before 
time. 


Business  cash 

AMONG  the  most  critical 
issues  addressed  in 
Michael  Heseltine's  lat- 
est white  paper  on  competi- 
tiveness is  the  role  of  small 
and  medium  sized  business  in 
the  economy. 

The  white  paper  notes  that 
smaller  enterprises  account 
for  50  per  cent  of  non-govern- 
ment jobs,  against  40  per  cent 
when  the  Tories  came  to 
office.  Yet  despite  the  achieve- 
ments of  die  small  business 
sector,  it  has  suffered  from 
late  payment  lack  of  finan- 
cial support  poor  training 
and  over-burdensome  busi- 
ness rates. 

The  Government  is  in  the 
process  of  addressing  several 
of  these  issues,  including  tote 
payment  — which  will  be  dealt, 
with  by  disclosure  and  oppro- 
brium rather  than  legislation. 

It  hopes  to  deal  with  the 
training  issue  by  bringing  the 
training  and  enterprise  coun- 
cils closer  together  with  its 
still  unproven  Business 
Links.  The  White  Paper  ac- 
knowledges that  access  to  fi- 
nance remains  a problem. 

With  the  banking  sector 
brimming  with  cash,  it  may 
be  time  for  the  authorities  do 
a little  prodding  on  innova- 
tive financial  ideas. 


Think  finance 

IT  IS  no  accident  that  the 
first  serious  London  confer- 
ence on  the  role  of  micro- 
finance  in  emerging  markets 
was  held  this  week  under  the 
auspices  or  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Financial  Innova- 
tion. This  London-based 
think-tank  is  developing  a 
reputation  for  tackling  a cath- 
olic range  of  issues. 

It  is  beating  some  of  the 
more  established  London 
think-tanks  in  attracting  lead- 
ing global  financial  practitio- 
ners to  its  governing  body . 

Among  those  to  have  joined 
recently  is  the  guru  of  the 
New  York  markets  Henry 
Kaufman  (formerly  of  Salo- 
mon Brothers)  who  is  among 
the  few  followers  of  Wall 
Street  who  dares  question 
whether  the  huge  flow  of  cash 
into  mutual  funds  is  sustain- 
able. 

He  has  been  joined  by  Peter 
Birch  of  the  Abbey  National, 
who  blazed  the  trail  in  reject- 
ing building  society  mutual- 
ity; Professor  Charles  Good- 
hart  of  the  LSE;  Sir  Brian 
Pearse  formerly  of  Midland 
and  now  at  Lucas;  Sir  Peter 
Middleton  of  BZW;  and  Sir 
William  Ryrie  once  of  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corpora- 
tion in  Washington  and  now 
the  senior  Brit  at  1NG-CSFI. 

With  an  increasing  work 
programme,  which  includes  a 
study  on  the  effect  of  the  In- 
ternet on  financial  services, 
the  CSFI’s  founder-director. 
Andrew  Hilton,  has  now 
added  senior  FT  writer  David 
LasceUes  to  its  team.  As  a 
non-partisan  centre,  with  a 
strong  financial  bent,  the 
CSFI  could  be  particular  use- 
ful for  a Labour  economic/ 
City  team  seeking  to  close  the 
deficit  in  bright  ideas. 


£8m  pay-out  for  British  Gas 
women  forced  to  retire  at  60 


Sernnas  Milne 


FOUR  hundred  former  Brit- 
ish Gas  women  workers 
forced  to  retire  at  60  have 
been  awarded  more  than 
£8  million  compensation  be- 
tween them,  their  union  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The  settlements  are  be- 
tween £i,ooo  and  £59.000  for 
the  women,  ranging  from 
showroom  managers  to  cleri- 
cal workers,  after  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice  ruled 
they  had  been  doubly  dis- 
criminated against,  losing 
five  years'  pay  and  having  a 
smaller  pension  than  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  stay 
working  until  65. 

Unison,  the  public  sendees 
union,  which  has  been  negotl 
ating  for  io  years  on  behalf  or 
the  women  — 12  of  whom 
have  died  since  retiring  — 
took  their  case  to  the  Euro- 
pean Court  which  ruled  that 


British  Gas  was  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination under  the  EU 
equal  treatment  directive. 

Rodney  Bickerstaffe,  Uni- 
son general  secretary,  wel- 
comed the  settlement  but  said 
it  was  “disappointing  that 
British  Gas  dragged  this  out 
so  long  to  pay  modest 
amounts  when  they  were 
throwing  money  at  their 
highly-paid  executives”. 

Pat  Turner,  aged  78.  who 
retired  in  1978  from  the  cus- 
tomer accounts  department 
in  the  West  Midlands,  said:  *'I 
did  not  want  to  retire.  I asked 
to  be  put  on  a list  to  do  part- 
time  or  casual  work,  but  even 
that  was  denied  to  me  be- 
cause of  ray  age.” 

British  Gas  said  in  a state- 
ment “Up  until  1986  the  Gov- 
ernment considered  UK  law 
complied  with  European  law 
and  the  policy  of  having  dif- 
ferent retirement  ages  for 
men  and  women  at  work  was 
acceptable.” 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Italy  2.330  Singapore  2.  n 

Malta  0 5445  South  Alina  &43 

Netherlands  2.5550  Spain  192.50 
New  Zealand  2.2175  Sweden  10.14 
Norway  9.79  Switzerland  1^575 

Portugal  236.00  Turkey  lie  Tea 
Saudi  Arabia  S 72  USA  1.4975 
Supplied  bjr  WarWeat  Bank  fsxciutfing  irupen  rupee  and  Israeli  ahetali 


Australia  1.0750 
Austria  16.04 
Belgium  46.65 
Canada  2.0450 
Cyprus  0.7010 
Denmark  8.84 
Finland  7.1250 


Prance  7.71 
Germany  228 
Greece  364.00 
Hong  Kong  11-57 
India  52  ?? 
Ireland  0.9450 
Israel  5.02 
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Rate  cut  hopes 
climb  following 
fall  in  inflation 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Cot  respondent 


HOPES  that  Chancel- 
lor Kenneth  Clarke 
will  deliver  further 
cuts  in  interest  rates 
rose  yesterday  after  the  publi- 
cation of  figures  showing  a 
sharp  fall  In  inflation. 

The  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics said  cheap  food  and 
lower  mortgage  payments 
pushed  the  annual  rate  of 
price  rises  down  to  22  per 
cent  last  month  — the  lowest 
rate  since  December  19JH  — 
against  2.4  per  cent  in  April. 
The  underlying  inflation  rate 
— which  strips  out  housing 
costs  — also  dipped  to  2.8  per 
cent  in  May,  from  2.9  per  cent 
the  preceding  month. 

City  analysts,  who  were 
surprised  by  the  upbeat  fig- 
ures, said  they  might  per- 
suade Mr  Clarke  to  repeat  last 
week's  quarter-point  cut  in 
the  cost  of  borrowing  to  5.75 
percent 

Ian  Sbepherdson.  UK  econ- 
omist at  HSBC  James  Capet 
said:  “The  Chancellor  will 


probably  cut  again  later  in 
the  year.  And  there  is  no 
chance  of  him  putting  rates 
back  up  before  the  election: 
he'd  rather  jump  off  Tower 
Bridge." 

Coming  after  news  last 
week  of  a plunge  in  factory 
gate  prices,  economists  said 
yesterday’s  data  could  mark 
the  beginning  of  a sustained 
period  of  low  prices. 

“These  figures  provide  the 
first  strong  evidence  that  the 
inflation  tide  has  begun  to 
turn  decisively,"  said  Mr  She- 
pherdson.  “Any  more  news 
like  this  and  Mr  Clarke  will 
| be  following  his  predecessor 
and  singing  in  the  bath  — but 
with  more  justification." 

Andrew  Cates,  an  econo- 
mist at  brokers  UBS,  said: 
“Combined  with  Clarke's  soft 
spot  for  manufacturing,  the 

risk  is  that  he  will  cut  rates 
again.” 

The  Treasury  said  the  ONS 
figures  rounded  off  an  excel- 
lent week  for  the  Chancellor, 
vindicating  his  decision  to 
overrule  Bank  of  England 
misgivings  and  trim  rates  last 
week. 


Inflation  and  base  rates 
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Copper  market’s  chiefs 
talk  to  City  watchdogs 


Paul  Murphy 


THE  London  Metal  Ex- 
change admitted  yes- 
terday that  its  ability 
to  police  the  world's  pre- 
mier market  for  non-fer- 
rous metals  is  limited. 

Speaking  in  the  wake  of 
unprecedented  volatility  In 
the  price  of  copper  and 
widespread  allegations  of 
price- rigging,  chairman  Kaj 
Bagri  said  the  exchange 
was  talking  about  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority,  the  City 
watchdog. 

At  the  centre  of  discus- 
sion is  the  question  of  how 
to  monitor  broking  firms 
which  are  not  members  of 
the  LME  but  which  still 
pass  trades  through  the 
market  or  carry  out  off- 
market  transactions. 

“The  Financial  Services 


Act  does  not  allow  the  LME 
to  regulate  non-members," 
Mr  Bagri  said. 

Neither  Mr  Bagri  nor  the 
exchange's  chief  executive, 
David  King,  could  shed  fur- 
ther light  on  reports  that 
turbulence  in  the  copper 
market  had  led  to  govern- 
ment-level discussions  be- 
tween Britain  and  Japan,  a 
big  consumer  of  copper. 
The  recent  price  fall  has 
been  attributed  in  part  to 
uncertainty  over  the  posi- 
tion of  one  Japanese  trader. 

While  Mr  Bagri  admitted 
that  the  LME  was  not 
happy  with  the  state  of  the 
copper  market,  the  ex- 
change has  stopped  short  of 
| taking  action  to  calm  deal- 
ings. beyond  technical  mea- 
sures including  an  increase 
in  the  margin  payment 
traders  must  make  before 
i doing  business. 

Mr  Bagri  said  that  he  was 
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News  in  brief 


“This  is  fhrther  good  news 
on  inflation,"  a spokeswoman 
said.  “The  numbers  suggest 
that  subdued  producer  prices 
are  holding  back  high  street 
prices,  too.”  she  said; 

ONS  officials  said  buoyant 
demand  for  retail  goods  had 
failed  to  drive  up  price  tags, 
as  some  experts  had  pre- 
dicted. with  personal  and 
household  goods  — two  boom 
areas  for  sales  volumes  — 
falling  in  price  between  April 
and  May.  Seasonal  food  costs 
rose  by  just  2 per  cent  last 
month,  compared  to  a 4 per 
cent  rise  in  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Falling  mortgage  costs  also 
exerted  downwards  pressure 
on  the  Retail  Price  Index, 
swamping  the  effects  of  rising 
house  prices,  the  ONS  said. 
Only  rising  motor  costs  sul- 
lied the  picture  of  widespread 
price  restraint. 

The  ONS  third  measure  of 
inflation,  RPI-Y.  which  strips 
out  indirect  taxes  as  well  as 
mortgage  interest  fell  even 
more  dramatically,  from  an 
annual  rate  of  2.6  per  cent  in 
April  to  22  per  cent  last 
month. 

Market  watchers  said  file 
latest  evidence  of  subdued  In- 
flationary pressure  shortened 
the  odds  on  the  Government 
hitting  its  target  at  2 J5  per 
cent  for  the  underlying  rate  of 
price  rises. 

“We  expect  further  falls  in 
the  underlying  rate,”  said 
Kevin  Darlington,  chief  econ- 
omist at  ABN  Amro.  “It  could 
well  flirt  with  the  Chancel- 
lor’s target  by  the  end  of  the 
summer." 

But  Mr  Darlington  warned 
that  strong  figures  lor  retail 
sales  and  money  supply  next 
week  could  force  Mr  Clarke  to 
delay  any  further  easing  of 
monetary  policy. 


Motor  cover  leads 


premiums  rise  . ' 
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ation  ofBritish  Insurers  warned 


that  insurance  was  a cyclical  industry 

and  premiums  would  inevitably  start  to  rfae  this  year.  There 

SuSryre^red^6.8  billion  in  worldwide  general  premiums 

"SSSSS  investment 

£35  bfllian,  marginally  lower  than  the  previous  year.  Thebfe 

a.  ^*.^...^,-pJnlTiingi-nifitoiner  cons- 


cience, mm  uamejjicimiuu  — r .TT 

previous  year  at  £44J.  billion. — Pauline  Sprmgett 


$1m  bounty  for  trader 


A SENIOR  OS  Treasury  official  considered  paying  bountyhunt- 
ers  more  than  $1  miUioD  to  bring  in  Swiss-based  cammoditJfis 
trader  Marc  Rkh — on  the  rim  firom  the  American  ainhOTrtelor 


Colleagues  nfthe  rfoigf  enforcer  of  sanction.  Richard  Newcomb. 

were  horrified  by  the 1992 kidnap  plot,  according  to  the  Wall 

Sheet  Journal.  Mr  Rich,  now  livingtn  Switzerland,  fled  from  the 

US  in  1963  in  the  face  oftax  evasion  and  fraud  charges.  US  officials 


list — Mark  Milner 


Shipyard  jobs  warning 

THRVtRthpnsand  HhiphTijldlng  jOhc  at  VSBL  in  Barrow — -more 
than  half  the  wrekfhtue—  vrm  be  lost  in  the  next  three  years  - 
unless  major  work  is  secured,  Brian  George,  chief  executive, 
warned  yesterday.  He  said  file  company  was  investing  in  new 
processes  and  equipment  and  must  nowaim  fer  a reduction  in 
costs  of  30  percent 

Mr  George  called  for  anew  cultureatthe  yard  as  work  an  the 
Trwtont’  vnlimarmo  rrtnfraf-tryvripafnan  end  and  the  mm  parry 
focuses  on  new  sutxnarlne  and  surface  ship  contacts.  The  com- 
pany was  cwnfiftent  of  winning  these  contracts.  He  said:  "We  must 
line  up  the  tenns  and  ctmditionsrf  this  yard  with  other  yards 
wilh  which  we  have  to  compete.” 


Wmm 


Cable  cash  dents  Mail  profits 


• • : 


Seeking  review . . . Kevin  Maxwell  at  the  High  Court  yesterday 


HEAVY  investment  in  new  ventures,  such  as  cable  television,  is 
expected  to  knock  profits  at  the  Daily  Mail  and  General  Trust  . 
group  in  the  current  financial  year,  the  company  warned  yester- 
day. First-half  profits  rose  from  £3&3  million  to  £41  million  al- 
though they  slipped  marginally  on  an  underlying  basis. 

Newsprint  prices  for  the  company,  which  publishes  the  Daily 
Mail.  Mail  on  Sunday  and  the  London  Evening  Standard,  rose  by 
28  per  cent  hot  the  group  said  the  levelling  out  in  these  costs 
coupled  with  a diminution  in  promotional  expense  meant  profit 
growth  in  its  newspaper  division  should  reflect  increased  circula- 
PHOTOGRAPH:  JEFF  MOORE  tions.  — Lisa  Buckingham 


New  trial  judge  choice 
challenged  by  Maxwell 


Advisers  win  court  battle 


not  aware  of  any  metals 
trading  firms  faring  hank, 
ruptcy  as  a result  of  wild 
fluctuations  in  the  copper 
price  — which  one  day  last 
week  fell  by  more  than  15 
per  cent  in  two  hours — and 
stated  that  the  exchange 
was  not  investigating  any 
cases  of  possible  price  ma- 
nipulation. 

“We  don’t  believe  that 
manipulation  is  taking 
place,”  Mr  King  said.  “We 
have  carried  out  inquiries 
and  are  looking  at  the 
issues  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
I can  assure  yon  that  we 
would  have  come  down  like 
a ton  of  bricks.  We  would 
not  tolerate  it.” 

The  LME  was  not  pre- 
pared to  comment  on  a 
series  of  police  raids  in  the 
Channel  Islands  last 
month,  which  are  believed 
to  have  been  linked  to  trad- 
ing in  the  copper  market 


Ian  King 


KEVIN  Maxwell  yester- 
day challenged  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s 
choice  of  judge  for  his  im- 
pending second  trial,  calling 
for  the  re-appointment  of 
Lord  Justice  Phillips,  who 
presided  over  his  first  case. 

Mr  Maxwell,  who  was  ac- 
quitted of  two  charges  at  the 
end  of  the  first  trial  in  Janu- 
ary, said  the  reappointment 
of  Lord  Justice  Phillips  would 
save  both  time  and  money. 

Alun  Jones.  Mr  Maxwell’s 
QC  — who  represented  him 
during  file  eight-month  trial 
— told  the  High  Court  the 
second  trial  was  likely  to  be 
even  longer  and  would  be  “of 
considerable  complexity”. 

Applying  for  a judicial 
review  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor’s decision  to  appoint  Mr 
Justice  Buckley,  Mr  Jones 


said  the  decision  was  “unlaw- 
ful and  irrational”,  and  said  a 
new  judge  would  make  “hea- 
vy, expensive  and  time-con- 
! ■turning  demands"  on  counsel 
and  solicitors. 

He  said  the  appointment  of 
another  judge  was  likely  to 
cause  serious  additional  de- 
lay and  public  expense  in  a 
“notorious  case  that  has  al- 
ready been  protracted,  ardu- 
ous and  expensive”. 

He  added:  "The  first  trial 
I judge  Is  uniquely  qualified, 

| from  his  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  case,  to  deal  with  argu- 
ments and  issues.  There  is 
such  inter-locking  of  evidence 
on  the  counts  that  it  is  obvi- 
ously desirable  that  the  same 
| judge  deals  with  it" 

Mr  Jones  said  be  believed 
that  the  director  of  the  Seri- 
ous Fraud  Office,  who  has 
brought  the  second  prosecu- 
tion, was  not  opposed  to  his 
application  and  appeared  to 


recognise  the  “strong  desir- 
ability” of  re-appointing  Lord 
Justice  Phillips. 

He  also  blamed  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  department  of 
using  "administrative  conve- 
nience" for  not  reappointing 
Lord  Justice  Phillips  because 
of  the  workload  facing  the  ap- 
peal courts. 

hi  his  second  trial.  Kevin 
Maxwell,  along  with  former 
Maxwell  adviser  Larry  Trach- 
tenberg — a defendent  in  the 
first  trial  — and  former  Max- 
well Communication  Corpo- 
ration director  Albert  Fuller, 
will  face  charges  related  to 
the  alleged  misuse  of  shares 
in  Berlitz,  a former  MCC  sub- 
sidiary. Meanwhile.  Michael 
Stoney,  another  former  MCC 
director,  will  face  two  charges 
of  false  accounting. 

The  judicial  hearing,  before 
Lord  Justice  Henry  and  Jus- 
tice Sachs,  will  continue 
today. 


ACCOUNTANTS  Eknst  & Young  and  actuaries  Bacon  & Wood- 
row  yesterday  celebrated  a significant  legal  victory  after  a High 
Court  judge  ruled  they  had  not  given  negligent  professional 
advire  to  IXitchinsm^  NRG  over  its  purchase  ofVtctory  Rein- 
surance in  1990.  It  is  understood  that  NRG  had  been  seeking 
damages  in  the  region  of  £400  million. 

Baoon  & Woodrow  said  that  although  Mr  Justice  Cohn  an  had 
found  the  actuarial  firm  negligent  in  one  minor  respect,  be  had 
decided  it  had  no  bearing  on  NRG's  decision  to  make  its  acquisi- 
tion. The  case  first  went  to  court  In  January  1996.  Last  August 

NRG  abandoned  an  attempt  to  sue  Swiss  Bank  Corp  over  the 
acquisition. — Pauline  Springett 


Moss  Bros  buys  stores 


MOSS  Bros  is  buying  the  Blazer  men's  casual  wear  retail  chain 
from  Storehouse  fbr  £7.1  miflkm  and  plans  to  triple  the  number  of 
Blazer  stores.  Moss  Bros,  best  known  for  its  formal  menswear 
business,  runs  128  stores  under  its  Savoy  Tailors  Guild,  Cecil  Gee 
and  The  Suit  Company  brands.  Blazer  has  28  stores,  primarily  in 
London  and  the  South-east  and  Moss  Bros  said  it  would  create  up 
to  SO  more.  — Tony  May 


FKI  plans  £270m  deals 

FKI,  the  engineering  and  automotive  group,  is  in  negotiations  for 
two  “sfzeabte”  acquisitions  which  could  cost  up  to  £270 million  in 


total  finance  director  Eric  Bowers  said.  He  was  speaking  after 
announcing  a 333  per  cent  rise  in  profit  to  £901  million  for  the 
year  to  March  31  — which  were  well  ahead  erf  analysts’  expecta- 
tions. — Tony  May 


Panel  limits 
predators’ 
use  of 
derivatives 


i 

Stay  in  Europe — for  now, 
advises  maverick  Minford 


Ian  King 


THE  Takeover  Panel  yes- 
terday announced  a 


■ terday  announced  a 
shake-up  in  City  takeover 
rules  aimed  at  preventing  the 
misuse  of  derivatives  during 
bids. 

The  panel  said  details  of  de- 
rivatives transactions  must 
be  made  public  daring  bid 
contests  — in  the  same  way 
that  share  deals  and  share- 
holdings must  be  disclosed. 

The  rule,  which  comes  into 
effect  immediately,  will  apply 
to  bidding  companies,  parties 
to  an  offer,  their  associates 
and  large  shareholders.  It  will 
prevent  hostile  bidders  “dis- 
guising’* their  interest  in  tar- 
get companies  by  using  finan- 
cial derivatives,  such  as 
futures  and  options  contracts. 

The  panel's  decision,  made 
after  a lengthy  inquiry,  fol- 
lows an  appeal  made  during 
Trafalgar  House's  abortive 
£12  billion  bid  for  Northern 
Electric  in  March  last  year. 

This  saw  a row  over  deriva- 
tives contracts  entered  into 
by  Trafalgar  and  Its  financial 
adviser,  Swiss  Banking  Cor- 
poration, under  which  SBC 
took  stakes  in  Northern  — 
and  other  regional  electricity 
companies  — before  the  bid 
mas  launched. 

The  panel  was  backed  by 
the  City’s  leading  watchdog, 
the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board,  which  yester- 
day published  its  30-page 
draft  guide  on  the  use  of  de- 
rivatives in  corporate  fi- 
nance. 

The  SIB  said  corporate  fi- 
nanciers should  not  use  de- 
; rtvatives  allowing  its  clients 
. to  buy  or.  sell  stakes  in  compa- 
nies when  those  clients  were 
prevented  from  buying  or 
selling  a stake  in  that  com- 
pany directly  on  the  open 
market 


Wise  man  tells  Clarke  that  EU 
benefits  enjoy  slender  advantage 
over  costs.  LARRY  ELLIOTT  reports 


THE  Conservative  Par- 
ty’s week  of  souL- 
searching  about 
Europe  was  coming  to 
a climax  yesterday  when  a 
member  of  the  Chancellor’s 
panel  of  independent  eco- 
nomic advisers  produced  a 
critical  audit  of  Britain's  23- 
year  membership  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community. 

Patrick  Minford,  professor 
of  economics  at  Liverpool 
University,  gave  extra  mo-  j 
men  turn  to  the  “in-or-out**  de- 
bate triggered  by  Tory  MP  1 
Bill  Cash's  referendum  bill, 
with  a paper  questioning 
whether  Britain  should  leave 
the  European  Union. 

On  the  morning  after  Ken- 1 
neth  Clarke  cited  inward  in-  , 
vestment  and  Britain's1 
strength  in  invisible  trade  in 
defence  of  a continuing  strong 
link  with  Brussels.  Prof  Min- 
ford came  up  with  a more 
critical  appraisal.  { 

“We  must  work  for  a free- 
market  Europe,"  Prof  Min- 
ford said  in  his  38-page  “bal- 
ance sheet”  released 
yesterday.  “If  we  fail  we  will 
then  be  forced  to  contemplate 
a future  outside  Europe,  as  a 
free  trading  nation.” 

Mr  Clarke  used  his  Man- 
sion House  speech  on  i 
Wednesday  to  champion  the  : 
cause  of  the  Euro-enthusiasts 
within  the  Conservative 
Party,  arguing  that  Britain’s 
European  base  was  an  asset 
rather  than  a millstone 
around  its  neck. 

The  Chancellor  delivered 
the  classic  case  for  Britain's 
membership,  one  that  has 


been  adumbrated  by  pro- 
Europeans  since  Harold  Mac- 
millan's application  for  entry 
to  the  Common  Market  was 
rebuffed  in  January'  1963. 

In  short  the  argument  is 
that  Britain  is  inextricably 
linked  to  the  Continent  sends 
an  increasing  proportion  of 
its  visible  and  invisible  ex- 
ports to  the  rich  European 
markets,  and  has  everything 
to  lose  from  taking  a stand- 
offish approach  to  discus- 
sions about  farther  economic 
and  political  integration. 

Enthusiasts  for  a single 
currency,  including  Mr 
Clarke,  see  potential  benefits 
in  monetary  union.  They  be- 
lieve it  could  provide  long- 
term macro-economic  stabil- 
ity. reduce  the  costs  of 
transactions  between  mem- 


ber states,  increase  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  the 
Single  Market  and  act  as  a 
bulwark  against  financial 
speculation. 

The  pro-Europeans  have 
generally  made  the  running 
since  the  1975  referendum  de- 
cided by  a two-to-one  majority 
that  Britain  should  stay  In 
Europe,  if  only  because  they 
have  argued  convincingly 
that  the  costs  of  pulling  out 
would  be  enormous. 

Prof  Minford 's  paper  dem- 
onstrates how  far  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  over  the  past 
couple  of  years,  with  the  row 
over  BSE  in  beef  the  catalyst 
for  a more  sceptical  view  of  23 
years  of  membership.  I 

At  present.  Prof  Minford 
fees  the  argument  as  finely  1 
balanced.  On  the  one  hand, 
Britain  loses  out  from  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  , 
which  he  estimates  costs  the 
UK  about  £10  billion  a year  in 
waste,  higher  prices  and 
transfer  payments  to  Brus- 
sels. This  amounts  to  around 


Pros  and  cons 


For  membership 


Access  to  the  worth's 
biggest  market 


Anti  membership 

• Trade  deficit . . . v ■ i.'V 


with  Europe 


Farmers  protected  by 
Common  Agricultural  Policy 


1 Higher  lood  . 
prices.--; 


inward  Investment : 
By  Asian  countries  ■ 
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environmental  Issues 
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1.5  per  cent  of  gross  domestic 
product 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
paper  finds  that  Britain 
gleans  a competitive  advan- 
tage from  being  the  focus  for 
almost  half  of  the  inward  in- 
vestment into  the  European 
Union.  Prof  Minford,  a strong 
supporter  of  deregulation,  be- 
lieves that  Britain  could  gen- 
erate an  extra  £9  billion  from 
exports  of  consumer  durables 
into  the  higher-cost  markets 
of  continental  Europe. 

As  a result,  he  concludes 
that  at  present  the  benefits 
and  the  costs  essentially  can- 
cel each  other  out.  However. 
signing  up  to  the  Social  Chap- 
ter and  joining  a single  cur- 
rency would  tip  the  balance 
massively  in  favour  of  ine 
Euro-sceptics.  On  the  improb- 
able basis  that  a national 
minimum  wage  would  be  in- 
troduced at  63  per  cent  of 
mean  male  and  female  earn- 
ings. Prof  Minford  calculates 
that  unemployment  would 
rise  by  1.4  million.'  A mini- 
mum set  at  So  per  cent  of  male 
and  female  earnings  would, 
be  estimates,  mean  a 500,000 
increase  in  joblessness. 

Two  Important  political  cal- 
culations stem  from  this  anal- 
ysis. First  Prof  Minford  be- 
lieves Britain  could  not 
repudiate  the  CAP  while  at 
the  same  time  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  being  a low-cost 
base  for  European  inward  in- 
vestment Second,  a Labour 
government  wholeheartedly 
committed  to  EMU  and  the 

Social  Chapter  would  almost 
certainly  push  the  Conserva- 
tives further  towards  support 
for  exit  from  the  EU.  Pr™ 
Minford  believes  this  .Is  un- 
likely to  happen,  however.  ^ 
cause  Labour  in  office  will  be 
warier  of  Europe  than  Labour 
in  opposition. 
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Athletics 


No  illusions 


as  Johnson 
gets  elbow 


One-lap  rivals 
on  trial  to 
be  also-rans 
in  Atlanta 

Stephen  Bforley 


THE  highly  dramatised 
account  of  Eric  Lid- 
dell's Olympic  victory 
in  the  400  metres  in 

AS24’-85  Portray^  m 

the  aim  Chariots  of  Fire,  bore 
scant  resemblance  to  reality. 
Similarly  the  hype  surround- 
ing ^ the  400m  at  this  week- 
end's Olympic  trials  in  Bir- 
mingham may  have  little 
relevance  to  actual  events  in 
Atlanta  next  month. 

Sunday's  one-lap  final,  the 
last  race  on  the  track  after 
two  and  a bit  days  of 
competition,  promises  to  be 
exceptionally  competitive.  At 
least  seven  runners  starting 
out  in  tonight's  opening  heats 
will  fancy  their  chances  of 
winging  off  to  Georgia.  But  to 
suggest  that  Britain  has  any- 
thing more  than  an  outside 
chance,  at  best,  of  an  individ- 
ual 400m  bronze  medal  in  At- 
lanta would  be  thoroughly 
misleading. 

The  latest  world  list  of  best 
times  this  season  reveals  that 
no  fewer  than  13  Americans 
have  dipped  below  45sec;  of 
the  British  contenders  only 
Iwan  Thomas  (at  altitude), 
Roger  Black  and  Jamie 
Baulch  have  managed  to  nip 
below  this  barrier. 

Little  wonder  that  Brad 
Hunt,  the  manager  of  the 
double  world  champion 
Michael  Johnson,  accused  the 
British  Athletic  Federation  of 
protecting  “'some  illusion  that 
Roger  Black  or  Du'aine  La- 
dejo  are  in  the  hunt",  after  it 
was  revealed  that  Johnson 
had  been  "bounced”  out  of 
the  400m  at  the  London  Grand 
Prix  on  July  12. 

"I  could  infer  that  some- 
body wanted  to  make  sure  the 
British  400m  runners  did  not 
take  a shellacking  before  the 
Olympic  Games,"  Hunt  added 
with  mischievous  relish. 
Black  said  yesterday  that  he 
applauded  the  BAFs  decision 
but  he  insisted  that  none -of 
Britain’s  400m  runners  had 
refused  to  run  against  John- 
son at  Crystal  Palace. 

Dave  Grindley,  the  UK  re- 
cord holder  who  finished 
sixth  in  the  1992  Barcelona 
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Cricket 


Olympics,  pulled  out  of  the 
25?Af  yesterday  with  an 
Achilles  tendon  niggle.  He 
has  been  troubled  for  two 
years  with  similar  problems 

«n£?^h  Vicente  Modahl  has 
called  for  him  to  be  given 
tune,  but  this  appears 
unlikely;  unless  Sunday's 
fmai  times  are  poor. 

T^e  first  two  in  every  event 
tins  weekend,  provided  thev 
achieved  the  Olympic 
qualifying  times  or  distances, 
will  gam  automatic  selection 
for  Atlanta.  A third  place 
where  appropriate,  will  be  de- 
cided by  the  selection  panel 
on  Sunday  evening  and  an- 
nounced on  Monday. 

Black,  the  400m  European 
champion  twice  and  world  sil- 
ver medal  winner  in  1991. 
yearns  for  Olympic  success 
after  injury  thwarted  him  in 
Seoul  and  Barcelona.  He  had 
a knee  operation  last  Decem- 
ber but  has  since  been  train- 
ing freely  and  without  pain  in 
California. 

“The  semi-final  heats  will 
be  important.  You  want  to 
make  your  mark  and  it's  then 
you  see  what  sort  of  form  the 
others  are  in.”  Black  Mild  yes- 
terday. He  knows  that 
Thomas  and  Baulch  are 
sharp,  but  believes  that  La- 
dejo  and  Mark  Richardson, 
fifth  in  last  year’s  world 
championships  in  Gothen- 
burg, have  the  pedigree  to 
come  through. 

And  a prediction  of  the 
places?  “I  don't  know  who 
will  come  second  and  third. 

Black  said. 

Linford  Christie,  who 
yet  to  commit  himself 
publicly  to  defending  his 
100m  Olympic  title,  will  run 
both  the  sprints,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  express  his  Atlanta 
intentions  on  television 
either  tomorrow  or  Sunday  — 
anywhere  other  than  in  the 
pressroom. 

Britain’s  chances  of  an 
Olympic  gold  medal  in  track 
and  field  in  Atlanta  probably 
rest  on  the  slim  shoulders  of 
the  triple-  jumper  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  world  champion 
and  world  record  holder.  Un- 

I Essex v Northamptonshire 

jury.  Also  out  injured  is  Steve 
Backley.  the  world  silver 
medal  winner  in  the  javelin. 

Athletes  competing  against 
suspended  drug  abusers  who 
use  court  orders  to  enter  the 
US  Olympic  trials  will  not  be 
banned  after  all  by  the  Inter- 
national Amateur  Athletic 
Federation. 


Paul  Weaver  at  Chelmsford 


Christie  and  Lewis  IS 
head  for  the  finish 


Duncan  Mackay 

on  one  of  the  great 
sprint  rivaJries 

THIS  week  12  months  ago  a 
tearftil  Linford  Christie 
vowed  not  to  compete  at 
the  1996  Olympics,  and  his 
great  rival  Cart  Lewis  was  so 
out  of  form  in  the  100  metres 
that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
cede he  wouM  run  in  Atlanta. 

A year  on,  it  is  a different 
story.  Christie  is  still  refusing 
to  say  whether  he  will  compete 
at  the  Gomes,  but  last  week  he 
beat  the  world  champion  Don- 
ovan Bailey,  and  few  of  his  op- 
ponents doubt  he  will  make 
the  trip.  And  Lewis  is  running 
his  fastest  for  five  years. 

Today  both  will  settle  into 
their  blocks  for  the  first 
round  of  the  100m  in  their 
countries'  Olympic  trials-  36- 
year-old  Christie  in  Birming- 
ham. 34 -year-old  Lewis  in 
Atlanta. 

Neither  man  is  prepared  to 
step  aside  for  youngsters  such 
as  Bailey  just  yet  Maybe 
there  are  more  medals  to  be 
won  by  the  athletes  who  have 
taken  every  Olympic  100m 
title  since  1984. 

Christie’s  career  has  wen 
interlocked  with  Lewis  s 
since  they  first  met  in  Zurich 
10  years  ago,  when  the  Amen- 
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can  finished  third,  the  Briton 
fifth.  If  both  make  the  trip;  it 
seems  fitting  that  Atlanta 
should  bring  down  the  cur- 
tain on  a glorious  period  fen: 
sprinting.  It  will  be  a poorer 
event  when  they  are  no 
longer  around. 

Lewis,  the  eight-times 
Olympic  gold  medallist  and 
winner  of  three  consecutive 
world  100m  championships, 
has  had  a dazzling  career. 
And  Christie  has  turned  out 
to  be  something  of  a legend 
himself  in  his  twilight  years, 
winning  the  1992  Olympic  and 
1993  world  titles. 

There  have  been  times 
when  Christie  and  Lewis 
have  bad-mouthed  each  other 
and  traded  charges  of  ducking 
a duel  but  the  two  have 
needed  each  other  to  push 
themselves  to  new  heights. 

The  most  memorable  was 
five  years  ago  when  Lewis  set 
a world  record  of  9.86sec  at 
the  world  championships  in 
Tokyo  while  Christie  finished 
fourth  in  9.92.  Two  years  later 
in  Stuttgart  the  roles  were 
reversed  and  Christie  won  in 
9.87  as  Lewis  came  fourth. 

That  either  cf  them  would 
still  be  around  in  1992,  let 
alone  four  years  later,  was 
never  a certainty.  Like  Lewis, 
Christie  has  toyed  with 
retirement  on  an  almost 
annual  basis.  Among  those 
who  urged  die  Briton  to  stay 
was  Lewis,  so  that,  if  nothing 
else,  there  would  be  someone 
older  than  himself  out  there, 

“I  look  at  Linford  and  think 
if  he’s  still  running  that  well 
at  36.  hey.  there’s  no  reason 
why  I shouldn’t  be  ” L^wis 
said  yesterday.  "You  may  see 
the  grey  in  my  baff.butwjten 
the  time  comes  HI  be  there-. 
As  the  words  roll  off.  ms 
tongue  you  can  imagine 
Christie  sitting  somewhere, 
nodding  agreement 


IT  WAS  just  like  old  times 
here  yesterday  as  John 
Childs  (45  in  July) 
bowled  to  John  Emburey 
in  August)  Just  before 
Graham  Gooch  (43  next 
month)  came  in  to  bat. 
When  David  Acfield  (or  AC 
Field  as  he  was  once  called 
here)  produces  his  keenly 
awaited  report  on  the  state 
of  the  game,  he  may  reflect 
upon  such  days  as  this. 

That  is  not  to  say  that 
these  three  splendid  crick- 
eters should  no  longer  be 


playing,  but  that  it  Is  a sad- 
ness that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  dominate  younger 
colleagues  so  easily  at  an 
age  when  they  should  be 
reaching  for  the  pipe  and 
slippers  instead  of  the 
Gray-Nl  colls. 

Nor  is  it  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  game's  youth 
that  yesterday,  with  Mark 
Uott  injured,  Essex  fielded 
Steve  Andrew,  who  played 
for  Hampshire  from  1984-89 
and  for  this  county  since 
1990  but  who  has  not  yet 
won  a county  cap.  Mean- 
while Northamptonshire, 
without  Curtly  Ambrose 


and  Kevin  Curran,  brought 
back  Neil  MaUender  (35  in 
August),  who  took  only  17 
wickets  last  season. 

At  Essex  the  sense  of  fam- 
ily is  strong,  and  the  for- 
mer captains  Keith 
Fletcher  and  Brian  Taylor 
looked  on  as  the  best  bat- 
ting came  from  Gooch.  He 
made  38  from  only  48  balls 
with  six  fours  and  a six, 
gleefully  fielded  on  the 
rebound  by  his  father  Alf 
on  the  backward-square-leg 
boundary.  Essex  responded 
to  a score  of  214  by  making 
63  for  no  wicket. 

The  pitch  offered  seam 


Scoreboard 

Britannic  Aswranca 
County  Championship 

(Today  no 


Brian*  BiouceslarsAJra  trail  Sus- 
sex (3)  by  19  runs  witti  two  llrtt-innlnga 

wfrtcats  rsmaJnlng. 


C W J Albay  ibw  b Walsh 

T A RadJord  c Russell  b Alleyne 

'A  P Wads  c Ball  b Walsh  

K GromflaM  c Alleyns  b Smith lO 

N ■)  Lonham  c Moyne  b Dm  .... TO 

D R C Law  c Wright  b Walsh O 

TP  Moores  c Ball  b Alleyne . . 28 

1 D K Salisbury  ibw  b Alleyne  4 

V C Drakes  b Alleyne o 

J 0 Lowry  c Walsh  b Alleyne  lO 

ESH  Qkkflrte  not  out 0 

Extras  (103.  nbM) , 17 

Total  (SB  overs) 1ST 

Fad  at  sridkatB  2.  B.  25.  37.  37.  123.  129. 
Ml.  141. 

BowUnic  Walsh  15.4-7-48-3;  Smith 
TB .2-6-58-1;  Alleyne  17-6-32-5:  Hancock 
3-3-3-tt  Davis  5-1-13-1. 


N J Tralnor  b Drake 


A J Wright  c.  Moores  b Drakes  

R J CunltOe  b Law ... 

T H C Hancock  c Moor  as  b Low 

A Symonds  c Law  b GMcflns 

M W Alleyne  ttw  b GKUUns - 

TH  C Russell  c Greenfield  b Gktttas 

R P Davis  e Greenfield  b Law  

M C J Ball  not  oul 

A M Smith  not  out , 

Extras  (bl,  BbG.  nb4) 


Total  (tor  & 43  overs) 188 

Vatt  at  wiofcoCti  4.  23.  28.  31.  43,  S3.  72. 
72. 

To  bat  -C  A Walsh. 

Bowlin  a:  -Drakes  0-2-27-2;  Lowry 
0-1-26-0;  Law  12-4-30-3;  Qlddlns 
13-3-49-3. 

Umpires:  J H Hampshire  and  R A White. 

YORK  SHIRK  V WARWICKSHIRE 

Yorkshire  (4ptsj  trail  War- 
wickshire (3)  by  299  runs  witn  all  lina- 
Inntagt  wtefcea  renvatalng. 

WARWICKSHIRE 

nretburinga 

A J Motes  t>  Gough o 

W 0 Khan  b Hartley 0 

D P Oattar  c & b Slhrenwtod 85 

T L Penney  ibw  b White  i» 


D R Brown  b Gough 

S M Pollock  lt»w  b Gough 

*0  A Rewe  e Byaa  b Stamp 

YU  J Piper  c Byas  b Gough 

G Welch  b White  

N M K Smith  b White 

A F Gitas  ms  out — 

Extras  (bl.  tall,  nbd 


Total  (1015  own) — sob 

Fall  bfwMtf*  10. 10,  IX.  173.  173,  348. 
265.  293,  207. 

BAwHngi  Gough  23-5-68-4;  Hartley 
11-1-45-1;  Slwarweod  1V3-40-T;  White 
185-B-3V-3;  Stump  23-8-85-1;  Brawn 
! 5-1-47-0. 


YORKSHIRE 
Rnttatap  ■ 

M O Maxon  ms  out 

M P Vaughan  not  out  — 

Extras — 


running  fast  again 


Total  (tor  0. 2 mm) ▼ 

To  bob  '0  By  os.  M G Sevan  A McGrath. 
C White,  rfi  J Btakey.  D Gough  P J Hart- 
ley. C E W Stkonmod  R D Stamp. 
Bowflwgi  Pollock  1-0-7 -ft  Brown  l-v(Wi 
Umpires  0 Constant  and  A Whitehead 


ESSEX  v NOHTHAMPrOfUHKIC 
Chelmsford!  Essex  (4pta)  nil  Northamp- 
tonshire (il  by  ici  nma  with  all  llrsHn- 

nings  wlckat3  remaining. 


Rrst  borings 

D J Roberts  c Grayson  b Cowan  41 

R R Montgomerie  c Gooch  b Andrew  4 

*R  J Bailey  c Rotlma  b Cowan 18 

M B Lay*  c Ratlins  b Andrew 48 

1R  J Warren  C Prichard  b Cowan O 

D J Capet  c Ratlins  b Irani 8 

A L Panoerthy  c Law  b Childs 

A R Roberts  c Law  b Childs 37 

J E Emburey  c RoUtns  b Childs £ 

N A Mallender  c Andrew  b Irani 13 

J P Taylor  ms  out 38 

Extras  (bl.  nb6) - 

Total  (Baa  owns) SI  4 

Ml  of  elokatc  10.  43. 105,  109.  111.  124. 
T3B.  148.  161 
Bowling:  Cowan  22-6-66-3;  Andrew 
20-7-85-2;  Irani  10.2-4-42-2;  Law 
10-4-27-0:  Childs  15-S-J1-3:  Such 
5-0-12-0. 


First  tanfcqx 

G A Gooch  not  i 


A P Grayson  nol  out 

Extras  (M) ... 


Total  (tor  0.  M overs) 03 

Tto  ban N Hussain.  SG  Law.  ‘PJ  Prichard. 
R C Irani,  tR  J Rollins.  A P Cowan.  P M 
Such.  S J W Andrew.  J H Childs. 
Bowling:  Taylor  5-0-29-0;  Uallender 
5-1-24-0;  Emourey  2- I-5-O;  Penherthy 
2-1-V-O 

Umpires:  G I Burgess  anbd  B J Meyer. 


Canterbury:  Middlesex  (4pts)  have 
scored  3GB  tor  five  against  Kent  (2). 


First  barings 
P N W Bakes  b Headley 


J C Harr  Ison  tow  b Patel  . 


108 

40 

M R Ramprakash  b Fleming 88 

M D Carr  c Liang  b Eelhem 6 

J C Pooley  c McCague  b Hooper 87 

tK  fi  Brown  ncK  nit 80 

P E welQngs  not  out as 

Extras  (M.  IbS.  wi.  nb12) 22 


188 


Total  (tor  5.  104  overs)  — 

Ml  of  wickets!  110. 162. 14B.  299.  311. 
To  fatal  U A Feltham.  R A Fay.  ARC 
Fraaer.  PGR  Tirfnell. 

■Aw  McCague  19-4-W-Q-.  Headley 
25-5-81-1;  Ealham  15-4-38-1;  Patel 
20-3-84-1:  Hooper  1 1-1-53- 1;  Fleming 
14-1-35-1. 

ICBHTi  □ P Fulton.  M V Fleming.  T H Ward, 
C L Hooper,  G R Cowdroy.  U A Ealham. 
■13  A Marsh,  M J UcCogue.  W M Patel.  D 
W Headley.  N J Ltong. 

Ontpitriwi  T E -tatty  and  N T Plows, 

WORCS  v NOTTS 
Wot  casters  Wares  Opts}  have  scored  342 
tor  three  against  Notts  (>). 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


T S Curtis  c walker  b Afford 48 

W P C Weston  c Bales  b Calms  21 

G A Hk*  c waflear  o Evans  17 

*T  M Moody  not  out 184 

R K Sprraig  nol  out  _ — .. — 56 

Extras piZ.Bfi.nb21-..-.  * 

Total  (tor  3.  105  overs) 842 

FbB  of  wickets  3S.  84.  186. 
TobafaDALeaJhenJsle.tS  JRhodeo. SR 
LampitL  R K Illingworth,  P J Newport.  M 
Rawnsley. 

Bowling:  Ca*ms  25-4-100-1;  Pick 
13-4-3B-0,  Evans  27-6-04-1;  Allord 
22_$_55_t;  Bates  12-0-60-0;  Arehnr 
&-0-1B-0 

MOrnNCHAHUanEt  P R Pollard.  R T 
Robinson.  G F Archer.  *P  Johnson  A A 
uetcaite  C L Camw  tL  N P Walker  K P 
Evans  R T BaW5  R A Pick  J A Aflord 
Untpireu!  R Palmer  and  G Sharp 


DURHAM  « LANCASHIRE 

Durham  (4pts)  trail 
Lancashire  (51  by  128  runs  with  two  flrel- 
■nnlngs  wickets  remauung. 

LANCASHHIE 


U A Atherton  c Ugertwood  b Brawn  18 

N 4 Speak  mw  b Brown  la 

S P TiKturd  c Upenwood  b Betts  . 12 

N H Falrbr other  c Llgartwood 

b Lugoden  — 21 

G D Uoyd  ibw  b Lugsden  12 

"M  Waduinsofl  c Balnbrldee  b Wood  8 

tW  K Hegg  q Morris  b Bens 37 

t D Austin  not  out  95 

S El  worthy  a Morris  b Brawn 8 

G Chappie  Ibw  b Beinbridge 12 

P J Martin  b Lugsden o 

Extras  (Ib2,  w5.  nb32) 39 

Total  (5B.3  overs)  — 


284 

M of  taekttB  28.  29.  63.  82.  89.  115. 
192.  107.  263. 

Bowllngi  Brown  19-3-75-3;  Wood 
18-1-61-1;  Betts  6-0-65-2;  Lugsden 
11.3-2-45-3;  Bainbrldpe  7-1-16-1. 

DURHAM 


S L Campbell  ibw  b Chappie T 

*M  A Roaeberry  C Hegg  b Chappie  .,  2 

J E Moms  c Hegg  b El  worthy 52 

D A Blenklron  c Hegg  b Marlin 2 

P Balnbridge  b Martin 41 

P D Cotlkigwood  Ibw  b Chappie 4 

M M Betts  e Hegg  b Chappie o 

TO  G C Ligertwood  not  out 11 

J Wood  b Chappie 5 

S J E Brown  not  out  1 

Extras  («*,  wi,  nb6) ia 


Total  (lor  8.  46  overs) 138 

FW8  of  wfcltetta  6,  31.  38.  03.  112.  112. 

120,  ia 

To  bab  S Lugsden. 

Banding;  Martin  15-4-30-2;  Chapplo 
17-4-41-5;  Elworthy  B- 1-38-1:  Austin 

B-i-as-a 

Umpires:  J C Balder  atone  end  B 
Laadbeater. 


Turawrae  Somerset  (4pui)  trail  Glamor- 
gan (Opts)  by  306  rum  win  nma  flttMn- 
nlngs  wickets  remaining. 

GLAMORGAN 

Fhettedinga 

S P James  c TreacoBuck  0 Caddie*  0 

H Morris  R»  b Rom 84 

A Dale  c Turner  b Rose 98 

'U  P Maynard  c Hofloway  b Shine  - 1 

P A Coney  c Lath  wall  b Caddie* 112 

G P Butcher  c Bowler  b Rom IS 

R D B Cron  e Holloway  b Rom - 27 

tA  D Shaw  b Batty  18 

S D Thomas  c Turner  b Caddlek 12 

N M Kendrick  Ibw  b Batty  : 2 

S L Waddn  not  Ota  C 

Extras  (b2.  toil  w*.  nb8) 27 

Total  tlOt  overs) - 910 

Ran  of  wieltetK  D.  69,  73,  126.  158.  241. 
282,  208.  302. 

Bowling:  Caddletr  28-8-02-3;  Shine 
14-5-50-1;  Batty  29-9-M-2;  Rose 
23-4-45-4;  Hayhurst  4-1-17-0:  Parsons 
3-1-11-0. 


J D Baby  B Walkln  ..  . 

M N Latawell  not  out  

Extras 


Total  (tor  1, 0.4  nsn),-,..,-.,.,—  2 

FaB  of  wtokefa  2. 

TO  bote  p D Bowler.  M E Trescothlck.  ‘A  N 
Hayhurst.  1R  J Turner.  P C L Holloway.  Q 
0 Rose.  A R Caddlek.  K A Parsons.  K J 
Shine 

BawfiaBi  Walkin  0.4-0-2-1 
Urnpbec;  J W Holder  and  h J Lyons. 


SURREY  * LEtCESTBRSHIRS 
The  Ouxfc  surrey  |3pnl  have  scored  340 
tor  six  against  Leicestershire  (2). 


0 J Bicknell  tpw  b Parsons _ 

M A Butcher  c Maddy  b Pierson  126 

*A  J Stewart  c Maddy  b Pierson 

G P Thorpe  n«  out  

A D Brown  c 8 b Pierson 7 

A J Hollioake  run  out 7 

C C Lewis  c Maddy  b Pierson 30 

fG  J Kersey  not  our g 

Extra*  Ib5.  IM.  w4,  nb2) n 

Total  (lor  6.  104  overs) 340 

M at  erioitebB  65.  16a  227.  234.  256, 
32a 

To  btar  M P BtekhsIL  R U Pearson.  J E 
Benjamin. 

Bowlin gi  Mlllns  11-3-47-0;  Multeity 
20-5-45-0;  Walla  13-2-50-0;  Parsons 

16- 9-49-1;  Pierson  37-5-122-4;  Simmons 
7-2-16-0. 

LEtCMSTERSHWE:  VJ  Wells.  D L Maddy 
B F Smith,  p v Simmons,  ‘j  j Whitaker,  a 
Habib.  IP  A Nfcron.  Q j Parsona.  D J 
Ullbn.  ARK  Pierson,  A D MullalhT 
Ibnpkwe:  R Julian  and  M J Kitchen. 
Tour  match 
(Today  11,01 

DERBYSHIRE  v mzMAMS 

tkarbyi  Derbyshire  trail  the  bidiarw  by  14S 
tuna  in  their  (tret  innings  with  seven  •rick- 
ets standing. 

INDIANS 
First  fanfaiga 

A D Jadeja  c DeFrsltaa  b Harris  __  17 
V Fla  more  c Kftkken  b Ualcolm  _ 2 

5 Ganguly  b MaJcotan 14 

H Dravid  Ibw  b Harris  ""  0 

TM  R Mongta  not  out  ...”  74 

■M  AUuruddln  Ibw  b DeFreto  ' 21 

A Kumbta  c Adama  b Dean s 

J Srinath  e Adams  b Malcolm  _ “ 1 

P L Mfwmbrey  e Adams  b Harris 4 

S A Ankoia  c DeFreitas  b Dean  __  4a 
S L V Ro|u  c Krtkken  b Malcolm  31 
Extras  |b1.  tal.  w2.  nbB) 15 

Total  (86  rarera)-. 

m ^“,Ck0tn  S.  M.  25.  39.  83.  7B.  87. 

tewllngs  Malcolm  31-8-W-4;  Harris 

1 7- 3^7-S;  Dean  13-2-45-2;  DsFrellas 

A,lam8  Jonas 

DBBVSHItt 
FVsilmlwgs 

A S Rolhna  b Mhambrey as 

T ATw«atsc  Monglab  Ameoia 7 

C J Adams  Ibw  b Kurnbie  1 

*0  M Jones  not  out 14 

J E Owen  not  out 11 

Extras  (te3,  *2.  nb17) 23 

Total  (for  3.  32  ovara) — BO 

Fall  of  vriekstsi  36.  SO,  53 
To  btai  M R May.  p a i DbPrtatas,  tK  u 
Krtkken.  A J Harris.  D E Malcolm.  K J 
Dean. 

BoarHog:  Srinath  5-1-12-0;  Ankoia 
8-1-34-1.  Mhambrey  10-3-19-1;  Kumbta 
W-7-1;  Raju  1-O-5-0. 

iptraai  K E Palmer  and  J A Bono. 

BKnor  Counties 
Championship 

CasuMlu  Norfolk  195-8  (Richardson 
6-50)  and  187-8.  Staffordshire  100-5  and 
118-4  Much  drawn.  (Staffs  4pts  Norfolk 
2). 

Wtaboohr  Suffolk  160-9  and  252-8  (D  W 
Randall  131.  K M Wfjwuiriya  Gil.  Cam- 
UHtgeahire  1B7-5  and  uw  (Caiey  4-48). 
Mach  drawn.  (Camfce  apts.  Suttolk  2). 

Starting  today 

OTHER  MATCH  (Biree  days;  11 0)-  *Few 
■Ws;  Cambndod  University  v Hampshire. 
BAIN  HOOQ  TROPHY;  Shmfayi  UCC 
VC'e  v Essex.  MWsn  Ksyear  Northamp- 
tonshlra  v Minor  Counties,  CtuSafonk 
Yorkshire  v Dumam 


County  C’ship;  Yorkshire  v Warwickshire 

Penney  hits  on 
hangover  cure 


David  Hopps  at  Headingley 


A CROWDED  county  cir- 
cuit leaves  precious  lit- 
tle time  for  reflection, 
and  for  once  Warwickshire 
and  Yorkshire  were  grateful 
for  that  As  losing  semi-final- 
ists  in  the  Benson  and  Hedges 
Cup.  players  on  both  sides 
awoke  to  emptiness,  but  they 
barely  had  time  to  swallow 
their  bacon  and  eggs  before 
their  respective  champion- 
ship challenges  intruded 
upon  their  grief. 

The  need  to  banish  depres- 
sion was  even  more  urgent  in 
what  probably  represents  the 
first  meaningful  rop-of-the- 
table  contest  this  season. 
Yorkshire  are  leaders,  need- 
ing more  than  ever  to  confirm 
their  betterment  in  tbe  four- 
day  game:  Warwickshire  lurk 
just  behind,  with  a game  in 
hand,  hearing  the  whispers 
that  they  are  not  quite  the 
force  of  the  past  two  years. 

Yorkshire,  having  dis- 
missed Warwickshire  for  306 
yesterday,  will  be  content  in 
the  belief  that  they  have 
achieved  parity.  They  lost  the 
toss  on  a sound,  slow  surface 
and  if  they  bad  conceded  400 
they  would  have  been  particu- 
larly vulnerable  against  War- 
wickshire's spinners.  In  less 
resolute  times,  that  would 
have  been  their  destiny. 

Warwickshire's  hangover 
cure  was  supplied  by  Dominic 
Ostler,  whose  unconstrained 
strokepiay  brought  85  from 
115  balls,  and  Trevor  Penney, 
who  dispelled  his  own  de- 
spondency by  grafting  for  5'-i 


hours  for  his  second  first- 
class  century  of  the  summer. 

Ostler  attracts  the  most 
plaudits,  and  won  an  England 
A tour  last  winter,  but  Pen- 
ney possesses  the  higher 
career  average,  43  as  opposed 
to  36.  naeir  respective  dis- 
missals yesterday  gave  clues 
why:  Ostler,  glorying  in  a pull 
against  Silver-wood,  skied  a 
return  catch  when  a century 
was  there  for  the  taking;  Pen- 
ney ground  on  With  minimal 
risk  until  a controlled  innings 
came  to  grief  on  125  when  he 
fell  leg-before  to  White. 

White,  savaged  in  Lanca- 
shire's late  B&H  assault, 
found  some  balm  with  a spell 
of  three  for  four  in  4.3  overs  to 
end  Warwickshire’s  innings. 
But  Yorkshire's  likeliest 
bowler  was  Gough,  whose 
four  for  66  in  front  of  the 
chairman  of  selectors  Ray- 
mond Illingworth,  to  follow 
five  wickets  against  Surrey  at 
Middlesbrough,  suggested  he 
is  nearing  England  form. 

Gough's  yorker  brought 
two  impressive  victims,  both 
without  scoring.  Moles,  an 
outside  bet  .for  an  England 
opening  spot  if  Knight’s  lin- 
ger fails  to  heal  in  time,  was 
bowled  off  the  toe  of  his  bat, 
and  Pollock  fell  leg- before 
second  ball. 

There  has  been  an  unkind 
wish  in  some  quarters  to  rub- 
bish Gough  as  a song-and- 
dance  act,  and  his  chances  of 
an  England  recall  are  reduced 
while  Mullally’s  left-arm 
seam  is  tried  in  the  name  of 
variety.  As  the  song-and- 
dance  man  might  warn,  that's 
what  killed  Music  Hail. 


India’s  batsmen  fail  again 


Heaven  sent  . . . Nottinghamshire’s  paceman  Cairns  gives  thanks  as  Weston  departs,  caught  Bates  for  21. 
Worcestershire  were  342  for  three,  with  Moody  not  out  on  194,  after  the  first  day  at  New  Road  photograph:  frank  baron 


Modern  times  but  same  old  faces 


NAYAN  MONGIA,  who  is 
likely  to  open  in  next 
week's  second  Test  at 
Lord's,  hit  an  accomplished 
74  not  out  to  help  India 
towards  the  respectability 
of  229  against  Derbyshire 
yesterday. 

The  tourists,  who  rested 
Sachin  Tendulkar,  were 


facing  humiliation  at  one 
stage  when  they  slumped  to 
110  for  eight,  bat  the  last 
two  wickets  added  119  to 
put  the  earlier  batting  into 
perspective. 

Mohammad  Azharnddin 
failed  again,  scoring  only 
21.  and  Devon  Malcolm 
claimed  four  for  60. 


Kent  v Middlesex 


movement  and  uneven 
bounce  and  the  visitors  lost 
their  first  five  wickets  for 
111.  A single  batting  point 
appeared  beyond  them 
when  Andy  Roberts  was 
ninth  out  at  163,  but  Paul 
Taylor  and  Mallender 
added  51  for  the  last 
wicket. 

Both  Andrew  and  Ashley 
Cowan  bowled  a good  open- 
ing spell  and  only  Malachy 
Loye  and  David  Roberts  — 
the  latter  making  his  debut 
and  happily  still  only  19  — 
showed  any  authority. 
Childs  then  came  on  to 
tease  oot  the  later  order. 


Weekes  again 
the  centurion 


Mike  Sehrey  at  Canterbury 


NLY  delegates  at  a con- 
ference of  tobacco  man- 
ufacturers could  have 
been  offered  more  players 
than  have  Middlesex  support- 
ers this  season. 

Eighteen  have  been  used  in 
their  six  championship  games 
to  date,  with  five  debutants  — 
including  another  yesterday, 
Peter  Well  in  gs  instead  of  Mike 
Gatting,  who  apparently  has 
been  bitten  by  something  vir- 
ulent and  burst  out  in  lumps 
and  a rash.  Sounds  like  the 
barmaid  again. 

But  the  team's  unsettled  na- 
ture does  not  appear  to  have 
done  Middlesex  much  harm, 
for  although  the  season 
started  creakily  for  them  they 
have  got  into  their  stride  in 
recent  weeks,  moving  to  sixth 
in  the  championship. 

Yesterday,  thanks  to  a hun- 
dred from  Weekes  and  half- 
centuries  from  Ramprakash 
and  Pooley,  they  batted  them- 
selves into  a solid  position  at 
358  for  five  against  Kent,  cur- 
rently in  second  place  only  a 
point  behind  Yorkshire. 

Having  won  the  toss  and 
taken  advantage  of  a dry  pitch 
which  has  already  shown 
same  signs  of  spin  for  Patel 
they  will  be  keen  for  Brown 
(20  not  out)  and  Wellings  (29 


not  out)  to  negotiate  the 
second  new  ball  only  four 
overs  old,  and  take  their  total 
on  to  500  today  before  giving 
Tufnell  free  rein. 

With  just  a couple  of  50s 
hitherto,  Weekes’s  season  has 
started  slowly.  But  he  came 
into  this  match  with  confi- 
dence sky-high  after  an  eight- 
wicket  haul  against  Glamor- 
gan and  a Sunday  league 
century  against  the  same  op- 
position. Yesterday  he  batted 
for  just  under  3'A  hours  for  his 
108,  sharing  in  an  opening 
stand  of  110  with  Harrison  (40) 
and  hitting  15  fours  — one, 
enterprisingly,  from  yards 
down  the  pitch  to  reach  three 
figures  — and  two  sixes. 

Headley  gained  some 
revenge  by  removing 
Weekes’s  middle  stump,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Carr  mis- 
timed a puU  to  square  leg. 
Ramprakash  was  in  an  adhe- 
sive mood,  however,  taking 
218  minutes  over  his  66  and 
making  only  28  of  a fourth- 


wicket  stand  of  precisely  100 
with  Pooley. 

Pooley  made  67  from  87  balls 
with  12  fours  — seven  off  Patel 
in  an  extravagant  acceleration 
after  tea  — before  he  was  well 
caught  by  McCague  at  mid-off. 
Ramprakash  was  then  bowled, 
driving  vigorously  at  Fleming, 
leaving  Brown  and  Wellings 
to  see  the  day  out 


David  Foot  at  The  Oval 


|T  LOOKED 


Surrey  v Leicestershire 

Major  stake  for  tidy  Butcher 

should  be  plenty  of  runs  still 
to  come  from  a tidy  technique 
and  to  garnish  the  record  of 
the  Butcher  dynasty. 

After  winning  the  toss. 
Surrey  started  to  accumulate 
at  an  engaging  speed.  Butcher 
and  Bicknell,  and  then 
Butcher  and  Stewart,  ap- 
peared to  be  apportioning 
easy  runs  with  the  same  cosy 
bonding  of  Bob  and  Paula 
sorting  out  their  living 
accommodation. 

But  there  had  to  be  flaws. 
Bicknell  unpredicta bly  disap- 
peared leg-before,  and  Stew- 
art — happily  back  in  the  side 
after  worries  over  his  wife's 
health  — fell  victim  to  short- 
leg  as  he  prepared  to  cut 
Hollioake  was  inexplicably 
run  out,  and  the  persevering 
Pierson,  a tall  lean  spinner 
who  keeps  his  cap  on  while 
bowling  as  all  the  slow  men 
once  did.  took  four  wickets 
from  an  unbroken  stint  of  37 
overs,  which  was  generously 
applauded. 

But  Thorpe  is  still  there, 
with  a six  and  12  sparky 
fours.  He  is  on  94  and  close  to 
his  fourth  hundred  of  the  sea- 
son, although  he  should  have 
been  taken  at  long-leg  off 
Wells  when  on  73. 


like  a pitch 
[from  the  Golden  Age;  but 
■file  Oval  often  has  that  nos- 
talgic sheen  which  is  enticing 
for  batsmen  and  infuriating 
for  bowlers  who  perspire 
under  the  midsummer  sun. 

Surrey  finished  on  340  for 
six  after,  at  times,  stroking 
along  with  a disdain  that  sug- 
gested they  were  on  their  way 
to  a total  much  closer  to  500- 
Mark  Batcher  is  something 
of  a revelation.  His  hundred 
was  the  second  in  succession 
and  the  fifth  of  his  career.  He 
lfi  doubtless  being  monitored 
by  those  who  are  looking  to 
England's  future.  These  days 
he  is  a discriminating  player, 
minimising  wanton  shots  but 
clouting  attractively  when- 
ever the  bowler  wavers. 

After  three  and  a quarter 
hours  he  reached  his  century 
with  a six  over  long-on;  an 
earlier  six  having  come  from 
a scooped  hook  off  Millns.  In 
the  end  he  shaped  to  sweep 
the  off-spinner  Pierson  but 
only  succeeded  in  top-edging 
to  square  leg. 

This  is  proving  a produc- 
tive season  for  him  and  there 


ki 
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3.20  DEYI1T  BA  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  HAHBICAP  Ira  3>  0.101 

1 3305-32  MAJOR  CHANOE  (SB)  R Hamm  4-6-10 

t 251MB  BKAMNHI  (BO)  mnMramg  4-9-0  - 

3 0450-66  BORAS  SOUJ  (TO]  5 Dw  4-6-7 - .. 

4 612-60  mH»ASS«BLV  (20)  <D)P  Hunt  4-6-4  
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Goodwood  tonight 
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Racing 


Derby  looks  odds-on  to 
keep  its  Saturday  slot 


Graham  Rock 


IF  BOOKMAKERS  were 
betting  on  which  day  the 
Derby  would  be  run  next 
year.  Saturday  would  be 
slightly  odds-on.  Hie  board  of 
United  Racecourses  will  meet 
on  Monday  to  recommend  a 
decision,  and  a discusson  doc- 
ument will  be  forwarded  to 
the  sponsors,  Vodafone,  on 
Tuesday  or  the  following 
week. 

Senior  management  from 
the  racecourse  and  the  spon- 
sors met  yesterday,  and  Voda- 
fone's chairman.  Sir  Ernest 
Harrison,  has  yet  to  make 
known  his  preference. 

A few  months  ago  Harrison 
seemed  to  favour  a return  to 
Wednesday,  but  the  compa- 
ny’s Director  of  Corporate  Af- 
fairs. Terry  Barwick.  con- 
firmed at  Newbury  yesterday 
that  Vodafone  appreciated 
that  both  days  had  their 
virtues. 

”1  suppose  the  balance  is 
slightly  in  favour  of  Satur- 
day." he  said.  “As  far  as  the 

company  Is  concerned,  the 
size  of  the  television  audience 
is  important  as  is  the  sire  of 
the  crowd.  I would  think  Sat- 
urday would  be  likely  to  at- 
tract the  more  viewers. 

“I  couldn't  understand  why 
some  thought  the  atmosphere 
last  Saturday  was  muted.  I 
thought  there  was  a great  at- 
mosphere, and  the  crowd  was 
up  for  the  second  year  run- 


Chapple-Hyam ...  impressed  Hills . . ■ landed  gamble 


ning.  There  seemed  to  be 
more  people  in  the  middle. 

“The  crowds  seemed  to  be 
dying  away  on  the  Wednes- 
day, which  is  why  the  race- 
course opted  to  change.  I can't 
speak  for  our  chairman,  but  1 
do  know  he  haw  an  open  mind. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  he  will 
swing  towards  the  side  which 
is  best  for  Vodafone.” 

Sponsorship  was  the  key- 
note at  Newbury  yesterday 
when  Weatherbys.  racing’s 
secretariat,  announced  that 
they  would  take  over  the 
mantle  from  Georg6  Ward  in 
becoming  the  major  sup- 
porter of  National  Hunt  Flat 
races  during  the  1996-7  jumps 
season,  sponsoring  a “Stars  of 
the  Future”  series  over  24 


races,  culminating  in  a 
£10,000  final  at  Newbury  on 
February  8 nextyear. 

The  same  company  will 
also  sponsor  the  Weatherbys 
Champion  Bumper  at  the 
Cheltenhan  Festival  which 
will  carry  prize  money  of 
£30,000.  and  there  will  he  a 
£10,000  bonus  if  a horse  wins 
both  big  races. 

After  Ocean  Ridge  bad 
made  an  impressive  winning 
debut  in  the  Ken  nett  Maiden 
Stakes  at  Newbury  yesterday, 
Peter  Chapple-Hyam,  the  fil- 
ly's trainer,  said  he  would 
enter  her  for  the  Queen  Mary 
Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot,  but 
would  probably  keep  her  for 
the  Cherry  Hinton  Stakes  at 
Newmarket’s  July  meeting. 


Ocean  Ridge,  the  only  filly 
against  a field  of  colts,  was 
soon  disputing  the  lead  and 
drew  clear  from  halfway  to 
score  by  a very  easy  four 
Lengths  from  Enrolink 
Excaliber. 

“She  has  such  blistering 
speed.”  said  Chapple-Hyam. 
“She  must  be  a useful  filly  to 
beat  the  colts  at  this  time  of 
year.” 

Chapple-Hyam  will  discuss 
the  winner’s  prospects  with 
owner  Robert  Sangster,  but  it 
would  come  as  no  surprise  if 
the  Mantra  filly  were  to  take 
on  More  Silver,  the  probable 
favourite  for  the  Queen  Mary 
Stakes. 

Barry  Hills  landed  an  old- 
fashioned.  touch  with  Fun  Ga- 
lore in  the  Kingsclere  Condi- 
tions Stakes. 

On  the  strength  of  gallops 
with  his  Coventry  Stakes 
hope  Deadly  Dudley,  Richard 
Hannon’s  Wolf  Mountain 
started  even  money  favourite, 
while  Barry  Hills  saddled  two 
with  Peartree  Bouse,  ridden 
by  At  Eddery,  seemingly  the 
better  fancied. 

However,  Fun  Galore,  part- 
nered by  the  his  son  Michael, 
was  backed  from  12-1  to  7-1 
and,  quickening  inside  the 
final  furlong,  ran  on  well  to 
beat  Waif  Mountain  by 
head. 

The  winner  is  dRfifinpd  for 
Newmarket  next  month  and 
Hills,  with  a knowing  smile, 
admitted  to  “having  a few 
quid  on." 
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Dettori  breaks  elbow  in  parade  ring 


Ron  Cox 


Frankie  dettori  ail 

but  forfeited  his  chance 
of  retaining  his  jockeys' 
championship  when  he  broke 
bis  left  elbow  at  Newbury  yes- 
terday. He  will  miss  Royal  As- 
cot and  Is  likely  to  be  out  of 
the  saddle  for  several  weeks. 

He  was  sitting  on  Shawanni 
in  the  parade  ring  before  the 
Ballymacoll  Stud  Stakes 
when  the  filly  reared  over 
backwards  and  shot  Dettori 
onto  the  tarmac  path.  He  took 
the  full  impact  of  the  fall  on 


his  elbow,  and  was  stunned 
for  several  minutes. 

He  was  taken  to  the  Royal 
Berkshire  Hospital  at  Read- 
ing where  his  injury  was  con- 
firmed following  an  x-ray.  Be- 
fore racing  yesterday,  the 
champion  was  12  winners  be- 
hind Pat  Eddery  in  the  race 
for  the  title,  and  Eddery  in- 
creased the  margin  to  13 
when  driving  home  Ever- 
glades, the  narrow  winner  of 
the  Gvorge  Smith  Memorial 
Stakes 

At  York  today  Achilles  Heel 
(4.10)  should  win  the  Monks 
Cross  Apprentice  Handicap 


with  the  minimum  of  fuss  if 
he  runs  within  a stone  of  his 
recent  Epsom  Form. 

He  was  181b.  out  of  the 
handicap  when  chasing  home 
Dance  So  Suite  an  Derby  Day 
but  can  run  off  his  proper 
mark  here. 

Martin  Dwyer,  an  up  and 
coming  apprentice  rider,  is  in 
the  saddle  again  and  Conrad 
Allen,  trainer  of  Achilles 
Heel,  has  his  horses  in  partic- 
ularly good  form  at  present 

Sixteen-runner  sprint 
handicaps  often  spell  disaster 
for  punters,  but  the  Napo- 
leons Casino  S fakes  looks  an 


exception.  Surprise  Mission 
(2.40)  makes  considerable  ap- 
peal here. 

Lightly  raced,  he  is  having 
his  Hrst  outing  for  the  in  form 
Lynda  ^amsden  stable  and 
looked  to  be  running  into 
form  when  fifth  at  Haydock 
last  month. 

Stable  jockey  Klaran  Fallon 
rides  Supreme  Mission  in 
preference  to  Benzoe,  who 
was  second  in  this  race  last 
year.  Fallon  could  also  have 
gone  to  Sandown,  where  the 
Ramsdens  are  strongly  repre- 
sented by  Master  Charter  and 
Sycamore  Lodge. 
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5B-  TPH 701770(349) M Hagan  da 94 ....  . _.JFe*ria(1)« 

54  HAPDLTOW  OOmiOl  M Utah*  6-9 W Ite4Ataw.fr)  a 

SAFA BAMU B Uta4taaa 64  QDta9.UA 

34R>Wr  MAJmE  J Betia*  84 .(total 

1 OP  FORM  TtaJ,  tata  «k9  Hd  9,  Nappe  Etartara*  7,  Barraak  Tata  8 

SaPapiH  VM  r*  1«.  7-2SMi(toncar.  5-1  HMto7  VMtovr.  B errata  V4rt.  HviMtoeOokt  6-1  Barn* 

um*  a, 


Market  Rasen  (N.H.)  tonight 


ILBO  Lava  Lpgo 
7M 
7 M Bobby  Rocks 


1 OC5TUO-  EUIB JUSTICE («« (CO) SOMtapA-U-1  

E 803221-  9UNWTH(19)(B)KBa«a6-11-1  - - - 

3 EASTERN  CHAHLV  pO)  (409)  It,  S 5o*H  6-»-IJ 

4 OOP-  FHBTySOHpnOBraaaaaS-W-D _ 

9 Was-  »m®WSOH(*99)»l-»P6raiiiger6-»(M3 

8 IS-  NUBWCOD CUDE(39)T TrtfS-10-Q  . 

7 56013-  LAOQLAOO|1T)WMrtC«o>m4-nHO 

B OPSPFF-  JUHBLEBMH>AT|I4)P>*4IMB4 

9 6Q.Ua>-  HAMDURA(14)MnAE>taiaicoa5-1H  . . 

10  FWP«-  MOMRADLASS(M)CSatal»-H>4  - - 

11  ONTO-  SUHBrCAL9PPaT|T®J«iaelto4toa8-IH  ... 

13  J.TOO-  SWB9M«MTAIKP3)Ftanp6-'H 

BaHtota 3- 1 Sun Wr,n  9-rUgotrga  6-1UtoJuMca  HMiitapSan.  19-1  State Howam. tonal 
IBS  llrtaMIta* 


m * 


7.20  ROSBLAMB  OH0UP  HANDICAP  BVHOUE  3ta  31 1 U|4i  EtJMI 
1 «815- JBM1EIIn|)4|rMtai,7-ll-1t  ..  ..  ..  . 

3 WZ2I-I  mAUUKIPE(a)(etos«KH(agM  6-11-10 

a H4I2Z3-  PAAJA  (131(C)  5 GaMngsVIl-S  - ■ ■ - - 

4 0*2001-  WFEJWOO pi)  R Oaggi5-i  1-6  *5^*?™ 

■ 33140-  CWBCt BUN (IQJBqdtov 7-11-4 .... * 

B BK1I4- CROMAPOO  CROWN  PS)  (CD)  PBsian  9-16-12  . EFirHipil 

7 BTTO3-  DARK  SHJiOOETTS (IT) Q Branraa  7-104  Ji  lima 

a 7.SV-  IU7S«BI|711JJtaW  D-IM  - *Fu 

aritoa  taaunuc.  9-3  Fn|a.  6-1  Dart  SB&cu*ca  S- 1 JevaeRaa.  7-1  CRtaaOta-  Qroaa.  8-1  Om'! 
raen.  1 — a.ra 


7.50  TOTE  BOOKMAKERS  SUMMER  FESTIVAL  RAKOTCAP  CtMSK  3ta  4f  CM» 

1 622F31-  WISE  APPROACH  (33)  (Cm«B»ie7  6- 04  - - «■«■* 

3 (EOT-  POSTAflE  STAMP  (SO)  (0)F  *1*8*7  HI-W FCarta*rr  _ 

3 5DI'P3- BAU.TPARSOH  (14)(C){P|H  Data  1B-11-0  - tarJ  C4l^  H) 

4 *!]Q-F  cnon  CANNON  (83 IC7  J Htaeng  DV 10-13  IB-r-a*, 

a I8I6S4  WORD  PEACH  IOja»ta»MBmte»  17- W-10  FWwa 

0 FH6312-  MUmp®p9<B4l*s6-«-M  . JOUeeae 

7 CRlS4i1-B0BSr5OCK5(4B)(C8)RlatKMH 

e 5PFJ2I- 9TROHqs0W«(l3)(e>p)PC»iiasbra*gh6-».i  ..  . BCaW(3)_ 

a 331122  ClU)tmFASTtW(IS)fB|DB»FMai3-1W Onl*tato(3) 


CaNnv^-rrMteprSMiv  j-l  i7de  Aapniarii.  6- 1 Skong  SewM  7-1C»0WCueton.6-13miia.  W-1 
'2-1  Cnirac) RraaBtam 


Oatow  Qaed  to  flra,  *1 


307  3010400  POR  THE  PRESENT  (17)  T Berra*  444 

30R  0060-0  TUSCAN  PAWHPB)(D)  (HP)  JBaiTT  6-6- 13 

309  340304  TAMT AMP AHAiPp® (BIB Itoelua * 8 O _ 

310  MW  ■MMI0EPT)(C)>M«J»to»eadaa64-« 

Eli  810-05  3URiRIIEW1l®Rp0)PlMtaJRa 
BIS  5-00000  lADOtreOtP  (30)  (CO)  TBuTOo  74-8  _ 

113  00BQ-C6  MACFA®  A3BP)  tCB)M  Fetuntan-Gotapf  6 5-5 

374  22-®C37tWTEDPM>(B)p®HWCratoiW«  " » 

Z1S  45-1351  CAHOEAA  RBAHT  (14)  [B)  Bob  J 
310  moa  MAOOWJUinr  (11)10)0  CRraarai  6-7-10 
TOP  FORM  MM>B— *B.I.4ta.P.ta.  T.PiritadB 

Btatowl-*  Suprtra  Mtatoo.7-1  SaBMaaM.6-1  Partrad.Ba«ta.  10-t  TWaa,  B*a  Rom.  Tart  Aod  A 
RA  Tana  (Man.  SUtod  llnamn 

W0BB|.|IWM— SaKM.iEiaiRpMdlMMdtalM9  aararnaarar.TSiaHHBiSVto 
Faky  Mtod  (tab  9 top.  pad  to  SnR. 

1 1 HTEMDetauaaaAraB ■taunrarauatiBM Praatata — IPSMJa — IT*~^ — “*~r  p — ; 
S®«ZD»Drattt»ataM7^adi'*l0»laoinrtBB^  ota.  »raa»»MLI»  WT»  TN#Botanafc»ai«»  good 
■a  mo. 

TABSBi  Atoaqn  pnedneM.  Rddcn  rad  eoRacad  MVaatatog  Sari  toleng.  d 16.  tta  a la  Nd*  el 

Bd4ot(0iV0p  Step,  gooijj 

lfcMl,waata.  tod  Ptada  Sail  tortrag.raaa^bataVAPTSHBWFIWia9M)  1)0  lOtator 


AHAVItCtowtah  awrrtauBeaowr  II  eat  ra  ataa  tatada  taM.  MB  al  U.  ton  00.  to  Tap 

nnn IhnM 31  ten  goad  toftag. 

TUSCAN  DAWILSta  rang  paOB.  booed  and  n>e*ira1(iitoelhiMliiriaag.Mal  11.  tato  2D.  toScRarmarti 
Itonll 9 top,  goad  la  «a® 

STHffE8t>lpapuad>u>ea/.ltoArtw^toc>8Bi»ltattorttaQa>Ata'iaauBd»5.ttoBtTP0RTBa> 
lin  Pb)  (MoonS  Mr.  goad). 

Channel  4 


3.10  SmPKDBSFHBfr  RATED  KJUBMCAPPf  Cl  2,769 
301  00-4001  POUEIE  ®0E  (13)  (P)  II  JotaMan  7-9-7 

303  Q35H  lTT1J®lWATSpi)(B))BB»  SHU4-M 

3O0  »M  emisoiusffBcnwrW 

304  SDB04O  BOSICAL  SEASON  (20)  TBa 


(EB)(P)taaARraiF40A44-7 

308  CB-W  RABST  BABE  (13)  JQetae  34-3 

TiyP0IB»nPtom9«hWa7»B.Clt^a'alW7 


CB«to,* 

ICartafe4 

'L|nab(5)S 


9 eta.  ran<ta5Bial13.  btoXU  AM 
tatotoduSeoga.4BiolS.HBa.1aJaran>PM|Yar6B 
*p-  a.Skoi tZ.btaa.toTapBtasu (HaenurieiB 


INpmMI  ton  peed  u mat. 

STTUSH  WATtoBartiatpar.ltotad  oaMta 
M»  feed  bind 

CYRANO’S  UDiUdanS  kul  Wang.  Upl  ea 
hep.  good  to  Ira). 

TEDRUDIOHilMadMT  too  eta  ridtaa  aod  ran  oa  waB  Had  tortong.  48i  el  11.  tta  290.  to  SritoiaMto. 
MBCAL  SEASON  fetta  Nto).  wBtaad  rtfit  and  haatm  ana  aid.  not  pan  to  cMtoiqa.  m.  tta  & 
(Htadtak  Stop,  goad  to  rafl) 

BOBUKimiitoad  tor  tatolo  haBBay.  onepm  MM*  Ural  tariang.  4Bi  at  7.  btoSL  uQraan  Petaana 
(UagOtad  71 140)4^  ggpd  to  6ml 


Channel  4 


3^0  IRIERHATWHAL  FACTOR1  RATED  HANDICAP  In  St  1P4fda  CS.184 


401 

Q2BV5-  swreir (»W H—CJatote y 6-9-7  

JWamarl 

403 

382904- LORD  JIH(igS)  Lard  rtotangdra  44-5 

TlraaB 

409 

012-334  CCBMBreOQ)(C}(HP)NCta«443 

WHyaeB 

407 

1111-CC  DIVEST  WOB.V  (20)  (D)  JEusiaea  4-&-1! 

JTataH 

I 2W-2BB  KADASTROF  (29)  (D)R  Betel  54-7 ( lynch  (B)  2 

TOP  PORN  TVS.  Catarie  9.  Hate  Sctodtor  7,  OerraM  B 

BtaEnp  5-4  C44«rtc.  5-2  Refta  Statalu.  4-1  Corntad.  7-1  Hartxmr  UanL  10-1  hnral  WMtay.  14.1 

PanaaOC-CBBICrHridaikhaaWMleraraoiiltodanlaitngtoiltortDngtotaafa^bynirm 
GaMra  Anov  iTaik  lai  8 hep.  goad  to  Sng. 

ROYAL  SCIMITAta  led  itaS  MMiratatog  SmI  Utong  ttaao  M el  9.  (to  X.la  Tdpan  (OaodnMd  In  • 

CWUABEettoadu  M0W7.  tod  oe«r4  ata.  baidad  wr3inw  paea.  *to  at  6 ton  M.  to  Sana 
PdacoB.  PNE57  WSaV  (rac  Shi  tod  *8  tou  od  mi  tool . Mn  (DoacaBu  Bp  116|ds  hep,  goad) 
■UHD0BR  KJUHk  Atoaya  to  raw  ta«a  ■!«(& an  nioTyaaifear  (Btrartar  m « hep.  Bead  to  Innl 
SUUMTk  iad  tar  a hatoag.  arcaad  In  Mgto.  tadad  B gta.  S»  M 7.  hto  171  to  CapM  Mtralar  tei «. 
wad) 

Channel  4 ' 


JFraitoricfci(9)13 


(S)» 


-MiDiqai 


4a1 0 NOHKS  CN0SB  APPHBincE  HAHD0CAP  In  M ISBg*  Ca,1H 
SOI  B5W544  BOBTUA  (31)  n MMtaar  74-13  „ 

644860  ADVANCE  EAST  (11)  Mn  J Rsnsdm  4- 

auu-WDODEEnn (30®  Cretan  4-9-7 

904  toOBOB-  BHELEATH-SCEAL  (332)(D)M  BrtDato94-S 

■01  50550-  IPECISV  EEST  (37>)P  Goto  444 

SB0  00-059  ABOUT  AN  (0)  (CO)  SGoUngi  54-12 

64(822  BOBAHLTR  (9)  J TUnarlgM  44-9 

005666-  POBOUNO  (253)  U Brttoln  944 
2M36ID-  PSPinST  (340)  UHnnond  54-4 

610  440666  QA1LAI— (9)  B He0taal  7-6-2 

S11  646521  H— CB1  RPPHli  I7)(«toa*)mw  Storey  4-8-3 

BIX  5D0464  SWAHBALE  FLYER  (1®NB)craS  4-64  

SI*  5*400  MNUSirenL(6){D)CA(toaS-7-n  

RNTWto  Irttoi  Beat  IQ^Waatatotog  a.  Statodta  7 

2-1  Aetna  Heel  94  Hera  Coam  Haihia.  6-1  WoodrUng.  Bohataia.  7-1  Samtaia  Flyar.  W-1 

* 12-1  Arttaaca  Fast IS^nara 

_ ME  COreilMBIEi  led  BeeendiFta  total  tatoag.  lad  igtam  tana  heaie.  had  Ctadu 

nagli  (CAriek  hn  « top.  good  to  Siaij. 

WOOmSHMItoda  ■>.  Rdcirand  « ata.  itoyad  on  «W.haN  OaMmy  SB  (Ltacasier  UiEiMBtar.goad 

total 

AOEUJBWBIjIlaadPatiniti  IlniilraBoewtalPtatolMllitoaibyltooceaoStolafenom laid app 

MBfiKYIh  Premtaata.  tod  iB  «N  tan*  tame  tap  bseton  a awfctor  Mata  Trial  QALLARDBB  lana 
*y,.^j**^lfB>**wri.|*riwlla»UlFloaagBel  14.tto<(B«»«rtey  1ta4hep.aBBdh»lnnL 

***  Mieta*ct*N  total  hetong.  tadad.  Mb  <*  7.  hto  SI » Swauta  (Ayr 

ABYMIC«KA«TiVadaBa>9raatoilcPBLMdi»tiagpad.ha8didBftraeal«Mta.8»iBl9.Mnl4La> 

WMjp®  iTvfA  lift  41  hep.  bm] 


4,45  UNIVERSITY  OF  YOIBC  CCMBmONS  STAKES  S VO  ftdtaa  61  C4£78 
601  1 FERNANDA  (311(0)  JDerteaS-S W Caraaq  « 

W NwrYWR»ireoHB(ao)WBrarM x 0*1*79 

1 NTTCJIDIQHOWI(23)(D)Ur*JC*c«92  ... Tin*  1 

I SAMSUNG imn (14) (0)E«e^a*l 8-11  JQttal 

H1ATHT AftDt PEAIB, R HeMattead 44 FLT>th(9)3  . 

PCQMT1WtWB««**aRewB.ParMii8a7 

ew6-S  Mfciteg  Ha>.  T-«  Fermptaa.  7-7  Samsung  Span.  »-l  HeaOtyirds  Pean.  20-1  Utaf 

**  ‘^e’’-  rt*’,a  ,w0  ^ w **  B M,1  -"■«« 

FTOUMBAr  Haaaaay  Itoal  hetong.  fta  w tarnipy  to  baal  Hattantyah  IB  INohUighuii  B «an.  good  to 
lUtaltaWE WWB  Meatar  Aatany.  tod  «e«  oeer  II eta  steyea  oa.  beta  BoM  Oriantol  W (A^ ■ »8i 

HHT' ** "'*■'***• ^ “**«*>«  B—  . 


Blinkered  for  the  first  Ume  — GOODWOOD:  7.05  Maid  Bv 
TJ*  fp"'  S:05  5.eve^  Golf  Eagle.  MARKET  RASEN:  bJo  Elite 
Justice,  Mendip  Son.  SANDOWN:  2.50  Powder  River 

GaliEu^mfLL:  2 00  Kismelim;  2^°  Urban  Lily.  YOJUC  4.10 


Results 


8 —20  IBtaUHHI—  ECHO  HANDICAP  CHASE  3ta  II  C4.T03 

1 2TIF41.  OAU  AHEAD (1® (DIG Haora 8-11-13 

2 0M5P1-  ADMEII(1®FMtaVlif».||-Q 

3 4E0S3-  ROMANY  RDM  (30)  (D)  K Bsltoy  U-11-11  

* 254563- WORM  lORMURE  ( 1R)(D)RAtoar  11-114  ... 

■ 32362-3  EAST  HOUSTON  (•)  J 0TN8  7-1 1-5 

B 2DC36- KHOenareHN  (33)  (DIJUpMn  13-10-7 

» MWSS-  K Cta  DANCER  (*9)|D)nncMa  11-194 

a \ZP*V.  COSMIC  FDMCK  (30)  KOheB-M 

■ trtUH-  RBBAHDtm (1110J JLtagA  14-104 

10  5UCI5L-  STORto WAtaDH (33) TENS  11-104  .... 

11  P00O30-  MAQQOT1 QKEEX  (33)  JBcadey  9-UM)  — 

1 7-2  Gta*  Ahead.  *-'  Adriaa,  9-3  Eata  itaMi  8-1  Hindt 


.JlrPHeatoffS) 


0-50  ROTARY  CUIR  R091CE  NWWE  2n  31  f lOpte  C3Jt34 

1 SanSZ-1  HHAK(R)M1ton— ||J 9-114  ROedR 

2 OOCa-l  TWUHO(7)JJatahB5-H4  APHoCey 

3 (W-RIVre  ROOM  (434)  KQtaler  8-114 .JILan* 

4 SltaOta  CATS  B Creep,  8-1 14 DPataan®) 

5 «0L  OAMAWAH (413)0  BraananS-104  HI 

■ BtaR  tea  FBratoger  4-103 

T 63U-  OAHMMHV  (13)  Hto  LMW  4-»4 . 

Rtatai  *-S  Marta.  3-i  Ttaarw  S-iB^r  Room.  H-lOaktony.aamai.ra.  28-1  Wee.  Staton  Say*. 


9*20  FH(MK)TAtUIMmW9TI«aLBTAHBAWFLATItaK1T0(4a  (137) 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

B 

a 

10 

11 

12 

13 


(3) 


(ft-  BoasratDB.  (34)  T vtta  fr-114 

FlAtaE  OF  DANCE  A StreaMr  5-11-4  T„ 

Un0FBMUUnPCratogu5-1l4 tar  A 

3 D0UHDTOHONO1IR  (8)  H OUvei  4- El- 17 R 

CATCH  THE  KIDD  * Hagra  0-IB-17 R 

2-  CHIEF  OF  KHORASlAMl  130)  5 KaBeneB  4-10-0  C TByte  (5) 

a.  11 MtoaAtal 

VOOmStT  BOY  (31)  UteUIMIran  *-i0-u acawm 

0- ROCKET  ROM  (31)0  Branun  4-10.  e taHnni 

TAMSPPS OBI UwJBpaer 5-19-12  TO 

Jf-  PWnn0MA(3E)0»MkB«*-»4  RGarrfTty 

0W-  5ABCTH76E  (35)  Jftraltor  *-10-7 LOYtea 

SUFRfME COMFORT ECtaa.*-»-7  feR 


DaBtaMBraaraihraw.  3-iCaKMiietaiiiid.  B-lOHtaaKtamnn.  6-Htotkei  Ran.  10-1  taFlara. 

C-1  Cwwnl  HgEh  It  !■■■■!■ 


NEWBURY 

•*w*f*1  «■  OCBAM  RIDae,  JDnl 
(8-4  In*),  a,  Eurtanl  EnmUhaa  (14-11:  3, 
SMa  Mr  |29-1)  13  ran.  4.  UL  (P  CteptaJ 
^r^T1>1«a-  62.40,  C1J0.E3  10.  C9  80.  Dual 
F-  C 16.20  Trio:  Nol  argn  CSF:  C25  52 

0. FUH  OALORM,  M Hills 
(7- 1);  2,  Wtaf  SSuianriain  (pvana  la V):  X HR 

ntl.pauJi  |10|).  6 tan  Md.  4 (B  Hl|lal 
Tta«C7.90:|2  39.ciJ0  Dual  F C4.2D.CSf' 

xoo  (7f>  f , Evnauou,  pm  Erfb_, 
1*^***— * ••ar.  X Drama  (13-2} 
1 (H  QiarUorj  Teia.  CB.40- 
: 15-20  cmn*1  **■ 

3-30  (i*>  21  Staik  i,  tannuHie.  „ 
riV4"JJ-2  ••»):  x *41"  Alhaara  120-1};  1 

^^TNP  «TO.  CSF:  « ^ 
(*■«  B9ria)i  1.  TEMPTRESS,  S 

X Praaam  Arm.  nTta}  i 
CaEMi  Ste  (5-2  la*}  >0  ran.  Ltahi  ip 
"■tail  Top.  CIO  501  C23D.  ct. so)  Cl  m 
jS^g***  E,3“  «»■  E41.W 

*t  WKpund  Mapndv  (11*4 
X»taBra.a.rai(4-1)  17  ran  >K . f* 
Harriaal  Tena.  CIS  bo:  nag.  n.go  {TO' 
Dual  F:  CKLOO  Trio-  CIS  00  CS^'qb'u 
NR  Dalian  ktalkur.  UVonl  ^ 

B -DO  (Imp  1,  MUOJ,  A WhaUn  |5-|,-  , 

warn,  Ja4  (5-1 1;  X Flying  ParaUm  Vj 
(l-ter).  9-2 (Mae  KnBbMoenoara.  g ,an  l« 
2.(NWa»ra»|  Tote:  C6  30-.CI.90. 0.20,  [i  70 
DwalF:C27JO.CSF.  E27  75  Trlcaaiciosaa 
JACKPOT  I No)  Bin.  C3.l64.l3carrted  ov*r 
PUCCMOTICZ2.70  QUADPQTi  CS40 

CARLISLE 

XI B (6Tp  1,  BfflM-3  REPRISAL,  K Oar- 
toy  (6-d  bv);  3,  BeM  Atrlean  (S-t);  3 
7MmSnra(»-i).7rai<.Nh,i  (M Channan 
T4WC.  10;C1  30, Cl  80  DualFrCS  70  CSF 
CS.3D 


1,  whiter  scout,  s 
J4PP  ( 10-1);  x Amoeba  O-T);  x Haialta 
C‘fav  FlMh»'a  Son.  g ran.  2. 
m Tola:  c'6-i°-  ta.so,  Eta 

CmSs0**1  F:  t40Jla  T,lo:  t,7S30.  CSF: 

’■  THWEE  ARCH 
Sl'nf'te  w“«r  rc-IJ:  a*  sp-niab  Van. 
Jr®1  **  V-4V  2-1  l<v 

Commanger  Gten.  6 ran.  13, 2.  (U  Johnston] 
T«a^t6.2D;  tj  20.C2JW.  Dual  F:£t3jaC3F: 

2hl9flin  ETTEnBY  PARK.  J Fan- 

ta—Pte  (It— 71}  X Maker 

«.  •- LMJotraion)  Tola-  E&90-.  CX20, 0.40. 
cc*m  ?**’  F 06^0-  Trio:  rw  w CSF: 
E5Z63.  T.ieait  C405J7 

S”*"  *■  WW®  *CT.  f Norton 

SoilTlb  Ptbraa 

C<m?'ri°I^n‘r^LULtM'r'yn  Heart-)  Tote: 

r'3 nwa  du«  f-. ci«7a 
CuSmrn.18*  ° CSF:  c,9  ,a  ^ 

r?"w.  ■» 


PLACEPOTjOUDo  QUADPOTiCI  !7J3a 
• taming  reatata  page  2X 


york^h 

SANDOWN 

S0U7HWEU 

goodwood 

'mmm. 


10! 

102 

100 

IN 

JOS 


t 


TheCuartia,,  Friday  June  14 1996 


EURO  96 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Group  B:  Bulgaria  1 , Romania  0 


and  out  as  ref  robs  Romania 


Stoichkov’s 
early  strike 
wins  battle  of 
the  Balkans 


M!chs>R|  Walker  at 
St  James'  Parle 

IN  THE  run-up  to  this 
tournament  all  we 
seemed  to  hear  about  was 
1966  and  all  that.  And  in 

Newcastle  yesterday  we  were 
given  a striking  reminder  of 
one  of  the  1966  final's  most  en- 
during  images:  the  ball  that 
never  crossed  the  line. 

Or  did  it?  Yesterday  it  cer- 
tainly did.  Half  an  hour  had 
gone  when  Romania's 
Gheorghe  Hagi  rolled  a cor- 
ner into  the  path  of  his  fellow 
midfielder  Dorinel  Mun- 
teanu:  He  thumped  the  ball 
first-time  from  25  yards  and  it 
appeared  to  be  heading  for 
the  top  comer  when  it  clipped 
the  underside  of  the  bar 
bounced  down  and  out.  to  be 
headed  to  safety  by  Ivanov 
The  rereree  Peter  Mikkel- 
sen  awarded  a comer,  yet 
even  to  the  naked  eye  it  was 
clear  the  bail  had  crossed  the 
line  by  a foot.  Television 
replays  merely  confirmed 
this. 

On  this  occasion,  however, 
the  linesman  was  not  Russian 
but  Banish,  although  the  con- 
sequences of  his  non-inter- 
vention were  just  as  dramatic 
as  in  '66.  Bulgaria,  J-0  up  at 
the  time,  held  on  for  the  next 
hour  despite  relentless  yellow 
pressure,  and  Romania  are 
out.  the  first  team  to  leave  the 
championship. 

Anghel  Iordanescu.  the 
Romania  manager,  did  a good 
job  of  hiding  his  disappoint- 
ment afterwards  and  said:  "1 
refuse  to  make  any  comment 
about  that  It's  up  to  you.  De- 
feat is  defeat." 

And  so  Romania  depart, 
courtesy  of  a massive  blunder 
by  their  goalkeeper  Stelea 
against  France,  a costly  slip 
by  their  central  defender  Be- 
lodedici  here,  and  a poor 
piece  of  refereeing.  Bulgaria, 
meanwhile,  soldier  on.  Hav- 
ing defected  from  their  base 
in  Scarborough,  they  now  oc- 
cupy  Romania's  Durham 
hotel  in  preparation  for  next  ; 
Tuesday's  meeting  with 
France. 

By  then  they  will  know  ex- 
actly what  they  have  to  do: 
should  France  beat  Spain  at 
EUand  Road  tomorrow,  the 
Bulgarians  and  French  could  i 


draw  with  each  other  and  still 
go  through. 

Bulgaria,  the  World  Cup 
semi -finalists  in  the  United 
States,  would  become  quarter- 
finalists  in  England  and  once 
more  they  would  have  one 

Snst0TEar  ,0  lha"k- 

The  man  who  should  have 
bad  two  on  Sunday,  only  to 
have  one  disallowed,  finally 
the  tournament's 
joint  top  scorer  after  barely 
two  minutes,  lordanes.’u  had 
resisted  the  temptation  to 
drop  Stelea  but  had  with- 
drawn  die  services  of  one  of 
his  centre-halves.  Miliali. 
When  in  the  third  minufe. 
Sioichkov  spun  on  to  a 
Balakov  Uirough-ball  itolch- 
kov  s marker  Belr-dedici 
slipped,  enabling  the  Bulgar- 
ian striker  tu  run  into  the 
space  where  Mihali's  replace- 
ment Prodan  should  have 
been. 

Like  tiie  menace  he  is. 
Stoirhkov  seized  the  moment, 
rushed  into  the  space  and  toe- 
poked  a hard  left-toot  shot 
into  the  corner.  In  the  "Battle 
of  the  Balkans"  the  Lee  Van 
Cleef  of  Bulgaria  had  drawn 
first  blood. 

His  opposition  gunslinger, 
Hagi.  was  caught  putting  his 
belt  on.  These  two  shining 
footballers,  great  friends  at 
Barcelona,  had  embraced 
each  other  warmly  before  tbe 
kick-off,  no  doubt  aware  that 
whoever  could  exert  the  more 
influence  was  central  to  the 
final  outcome. 

Yet  it  did  not  work  out  like 
that.  Hagi  was  fundamental  to 
almost  every  Romania  attack, 
and  since  they  had  the  major- 
ity of  possession  his  was  the 
more  visible  presence.  Bul- 
garia. however,  made  more 
use  of  their  lime  with  the  ball, 
the  sheer  quality  of  Balakov, 
Lechkov  and  Stolchkov  giv- 
ing them  a distinctly  sharper 
edge  going  forward. 

Romania's  two  best  ciiances 
both  fell  to  Prodan,  the  wrong 
man.  He  put  an  unciiallenged 
header  wide  from  four  yards 
with  20  minutes  to  go  and  in 
injury-time  screwed  a left-foot 
shot  wide  during  a frantic 
scramble.  Oh  that  (lie  chances 
had  feUen  to  Hagi;  now  liis 
100th  appearance  for  Roma- 
nia. against  Spain  on  Tues- 
day, is  not  even  relevant  to 
Romania's  destiny. 

■UtAARni  MftwHov;  KtohUtw*.  IvanovT 
lordonov.  laqfcov.  Tuvolancw.  Lechkov  ‘ 
(Guanetiav.  Dftnln).  BaMov.  KoctwMnov 
IBorhnov.  33}.  Stotehkoo.  PeiHiv  (Saratov. . 

TO. 

ROMANI  Or  Stole*;  Patraacu.'ltelodatflcl, 
Piodan.  • delymaa.  Lutxncu  (Sales,  h-f), 
PopMCu  (Ilia.  72}.  Uunleanv.  Hagi, 
Laealuo  (Moldovan.  22).  Raduciwu. 
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r Dorinel  Munteanu;  for 
Wembley  read  St  James’ 
Park.  There  was  an  echo  of 
1966  when  Munteanu  hit 
the  underside  of  the  bar 
(above),  just  as  Horst  (left) 
did  30  years  ago.  Hurst's 
shot  might  not  have  crossed 
tbe  line,  but  Munteonu’s 
certainly  did  — except  in 
the  eyes  of  the  referee  Peter 
Mikkelsen  (right). 


Pure  class  of  Portuguese 


John  Duncan  hears  Antonio  Oliveira 
reaffirm  his  team’s  attacking  principles 


PORTUGAL  have 

started  Euro  96  as  the 
team  to  watch  and 
now  is  not  the  time  to  take 
your  eye  off  them,  with 
their  coach  Antonio  Oli- 
veira confirming  yesterday 
that  they  are  not  contem- 
plating crawling  into  their 
shell  after  they  outplayed 
Denmark  in  their  first 
game  bat  came  away  with 
only  a l-l  draw. 

* "We  have  tried  to  play  for 
a long  time  in  a way  that 
people  who  like  football 
will  not  reject,"  said  Oli- 
veira. “We  want  to  get  on 
the  pitch  and  play  in  a way 
that  people  will  applaud, 
and  that  Is  what  we  have 
done  and  will  continue  to 
do.  This  is  the  football 
everyone  in  Europe  wants 
to  watch.” 

And  that  includes  every- 
one at  Euro  96  after  a first 
round  or  matches  domi- 
nated by  the  fear  of  losing. 
Amid  the  caution  and  the 
cautions,  Portugal  won 
many  friends  with  a perfor- 
mance that  was  crisp,  ad- 
venturous and  swill-paced. 

It  suggested  that  they 
share  more  than  just  a lan- 
guage with  Brazil,  with 
Paulo  Sonsa  setting  the 
pace  of  the  game,  Rui  .Costa 


the  focus  or  Portugal's  pass- 
ing, Figo  palling  the  opposi- 
tion this  way  and  that  with 
tireless  running,  and  all  of 
them  urged  forward  from 
the  sideline  by  the  attack- 
obsessed  Oliveira.  His  one 
fear,  expressed  on  Wednes- 
day by  Costa,  is  that  Portu- 
gal lack  a world-class 

goal  scorer. 

Oliveira  bimselT  is  an  in- 
teresting character.  There 
was  widespread  dismay  in 
the  Portuguese  press  when  1 
he  was  appointed.  He  had 
been  a fantastic  player  — a 
striker  with  107  goals  in 
228  games  in  Portugal  — 
but  a mediocre  manager 
with  a small  Portuguese 

Club,  MariHmn. 

Despite  that  he  got  the 
job  in  1994  after  Portugal 
Tailed  to  qualify  Tor  the 
United  States,  and  some 
pointed  to  his  cosy  relation- 
ship with  the  football  feder- 
ation; the  company  he  and 
his  brother  run,  Olivode- 
sportos,  owns  the  television 
and  commercial  rights  to 
the  national  team.  It  would 
be  slightly  like  Rupert 
Murdoch  getting  t\e  Eng- 
land job. 

Since  then,  though,  the 
papers  have  come  to 
respect  him.  "We  all  had 


our  doubts."  said  Joao 
Manha  of  the  sports  daily 
Record,  circulation 
170,000.  “But  little  by  little 
he  has  won  everyone  over. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
has  a tremendous  tactical 
brain  and  a great  rapport 
with  the  plajers." 

And  the  players  have  a 
great  rapport  with  one  an- 
other, largely  because 
many  of  them  have  been 
together  for  12  years,  with 
12  of  the  squad  havLig 
come  through  from  the 
world  championship-win- 
ning under-19  side. 

Reaction  to  the  draw  was 
unanimous  In  Portugal. 
"Desperdidiclo"  (what  a 
waste)  was  the  headline  in 
Record,  the  feeling  being 
that  although  the  team  had 
played  well  they  could  not 
afford  to  miss  so  many 
chances  again. 

That  said,  nothing  will 
change  for  today's  game 
against  Turkey  at  Notting- 
ham's City  Ground.  "We've 
played  the  some  team  and 
strategy  for  two  years  and 
wc  are  not  about  to  change 
it  now,"  said  Oliveira. 
“Everyone  is  fit  at  the  mo- 
ment so  it  will  be  the  same 
players,'  with  one  man  np 
front  again.  We  have 
played  teams  weaker  and 
stronger  than  Turkey  and 
we  have  never  altered  our 
team  for  our  opponents.  Let 
them  worry  about  us." 


LET'S  start  with  an  exclu- 
sive: Gareth  Southgate  is 
Dut  or  the  England  team 
against  Scotland  tomorrow 
and  John  Barnes  is  in  line  Tor 
a late  call-up. 

Those  suspecting  the  dead 
hand  of  the  FA  behind  this 
shock  selection  would  be 
right,  because  the  organisa- 
tion that  brought  you  the 
great  ticket  fiasco  has  fol- 
lowed up  with  the  amazing 
model  man  mix-up. 

It  all  began  several  months 
ago  when,  the  FA  supplied  Co- 
rinthian Marketing  — the  of- 
ficially licensed  manufac- 
turer of  plastic  models  of  the 
England  squad  — with  a list 
of  Likely  names  for  Euro  96. 
Unfortunately  no  one  thought 
Southgate  stood  a chance, 
even  though  he  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a model  profes- 
sional. And  to  top  it  off  Phil 
Neville  and  Sol  Campbell 
were  also  excluded.  "We  are 
producing  England  players  in 
general  rather  than  the  spe- 
cific squad,"  said  Highly  Em- 
barrassed of  High  Wycombe. 

PS:  the  models  are  recognis- 
able by  their  small  bodies  and 
big  heads;  rather  like  the  FA, 
really. 

HAVE  you  heard  the  one 
about  the  Yorkshire- 
man  who  rang  the  FA 
with  a problem?  He  had 
bought  two  seats  together  for 
all  England's  games  for  him 
and  his  best  friend.  Yes  they'd 
turned  up,  yes  they  both  liad 
the  correct  names  printed  on 
them.  But  his  best  mate  had 
since  run  off  with  his  wife 
and  he  was  wondering  if  he 
could  be  allocated  different 
seats  somewhere  else  in  the 
stadium.  He  must  still  love 
his  wife  — or,  after  the  dread- 
ful display  against  Switzer- 
land, he  could  have  really 
punished  her  and  sent  her  the 
ticket  instead. 

Favourite  chant  or  the 
tournament  so  far?  Cro- 
atia's. Their  song  (pho- 
netically reproduced  for  those 
readers  not  familiar  with  the 
correct  pronunciation)  "SU, 
sti.  sti.  sti,  yigar.  yigar"  is  def- 
initely unique  to  them  and, 
according  to  the  Croatian 
bloke  behind  me.  roughly 
translates  as  "Push,  push, 
push,  push,  hold,  hold"  — a 
piece  of  tip-top  tactical  ad- 
vice. Might  the  England  feith- 
fui  be  persuaded  to  offer  simi- 
lar aid?  “Drink,  drink,  drink, 
drink,  sober  up,  sober  up"? 
Incidentally,  the  Croatian 
fans  are  a menacing-looking 
bunch,  but  it  isn't  by  choice. 
Most  of  their  youngish  sup- 
porters have  vicious-looking 
crew-cuts,  but  that  is  down  to 
them  bating  been  granted 
i time  off  from  national  service 
to  come  to  England. 

DON'T  tell  Ian  Paisley 
but  Northern  Ireland's 
manager  Bryan  Hamil- 
ton spent  Monday  night  com- 
mentating on  France-Roma- 
nia  from  St  James’  Park.  Not 
for  Radio  Ulster  but  for  RTE 
across  the  border. 


AND  finally,  a new  series. 
Ridiculous  haircuts  feat 
Gazza  should  consider 
for  later  use.  No.  1:  Triton 
Ivanov  (Bulgaria,  below). 


pig? 


Torsoriai  note:  The 
agricultural  look,  as 
auditioned  for  Lady 
Chatterlov’s  Lover 


Turkish  papers 
round  on  Ozalan 

"THE  Turkey  defends  Alpay 

I Qzalqn  has  acquired 
friends  at  Uefa  for  his  sports- 
manship but  he  has  created 
some  powerful  enemies  hack 
home. 

Ozalan  elected  not  to  foul 
Goran  Vlaovic  as  the  Croatia 
substitute  ran  dear  from  half- 
way to  score  the  late  winner 
in  Tuesday's  Group  D game 
in  NoUingliam.  A Uefa  official ' 
praised  him  for  his  fair  play 
— "it  was  a fine  example  of 
what  we  want  to  see"  — but 
the  Turkish  press  struck  up  a 
chorus  of  disapproval 

The  dailies  Ilurriyet  and 
Sabah  led  the  criticism.  Tbe 
former  moaned,  “He  could 
have  hung  on  to  his  waist  and 
prevented  the  goaL”  and  the 
latter  said;  “Alpay  preferred 
fair  play,  lie  didn't  touch  his 
opponent;  no  team  made  up  or 
professionals  would  liave  lost 
a goal  like  that." 


Irish  hit  back  after  referee  sends  off  three 

THE  Republic  of  Ireland's  i can  supporters  and  present  | thy  was  dismissed  when  be 

cruet  executive  vestprttav  I «h»n  I iknu,  #k„  k-.ii  «k„ 


I chief  executive  yesterday 
threatened  to  reject  all  Future 
invitations  to  play  in  the  US 
Cup  unless  tournament  orga- 
nisers promise  to  improve 
refereeing  standards. 

The  Republic  are  incensed 
after  having  their  manager 
Mick  McCarthy,  Liam  Daish 
and  Niall  Quinn  sent  off  in 
Wednesday  night's  2-2  draw 
with  Mexico  at  the  Giants  sta- 
dium  in  New  Jersey. 

The  FATs  chief  executive 
Brendan  Menton  said:  “Un- 
less the  Americans  take 
action  to  improve  the  refer- 
ees, we  would  have  to  look 
seriously  at  tbe  situation  as 
: regards  sending  a team  to 
future  US  Cups." 

The  eccentric  referee  Raul 
Dominguez,  from  Miami,  also 
showed  yellow  cards  to  Alan 
McLoughlin  and  David  Con- 
nolly and  went  up  into  the 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  match 
to  embrace  a group  of  Mexi- 


can supporters  and  present 
them  with  the  match  ball. 

The  game  had  erupted  in 
the  57th  minute  with  the 
Republic  leading  2-1.  Daish 
delayed  taking  a free-kick  and 
was  dismissed  after  Mexico’s , 
midfielder  Jose  Abundis 
reminded  Dominguez  that  the 
Coventry  defender  had  al- 
ready been  booked  tor  a foul. 
Quinn,  incensed  by  Abundis's 
mvr'vement,  ran  from  a seat 
on  the  substitutes'  bench  and 
was  also  shown  the  red  card 
after  grabbing  Abundis. 

Three  minutes  later  McCar- 


thy was  dismissed  when  be 
threw  the  ball  into  the  crowd 
to  prevent  the  Mexicans  tak- 
ing a quick  free-kick.  "I  have 
never  seen  anything  like 
what  happened  on  the  pitch," 
said  McCarthy,  who  will 
allow  his  assistant  lan  Evans 
to  take  over  in  the  dugout  for 
tomorrow's  game  against 
Bolivia. 

• Sheffield  Wednesday's  Yu- 
goslav striker  Darko  Kovace- 
vic  is  set  to  join  Real  Sociedad 
for  £2.5  million  — the  same 
amount  David  Pleat  paid  for 
him  last  October. 


2ND  CORNHILL  TEST 
ENGLAND  V INDIA 

LORD'S  CRICKET  GROUND 
20th  - 24th  June 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355 
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Group  A:  Switzerland  0,  Holland  2 


Dutch  turn  up  heat  on  England 


Martin  Thorps  at  Villa  Park 


HE  INSISTS  on  being 
called  Jordi  and  not 
Cruyff  to  avoid  the 
buroen  of  expecta- 
tion of  carrying  bis  father's 
name.  But  last  night  Jordi 
Cruyff  scored  a goal  as  One  as 
any  tucked  away  by  Johan  to 
finally  set  Holland  on  their 
way  In  Euro  96.  A second  by 
Bergkamp  nine  minutes  from 
time  only  made  this  Dutch 
victory  over  the  Swiss  even 
worse  for  England's  cause. 

Such  was  the  Dutch  coach's 
concern  after  failing  to  beat 
the  Scots  in  the  first  match 
that  he  made  six  changes  for 
this  game,  three  personnel 
and  three  positional.  It  was 
no  surprise  that  the  captain 
Blind,  who  was  previously 
suspended,  started  in  defence. 

But  the  big  shock  was  the 
decision  to  drop  the  Milan* 
bound  Davids,  replaced  at  the 
back  by  Seedorf,  who  was 
switched  from  midfield  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  Lines 
of  communication  ahead. 

This  ploy  lasted  all  of  24 
minutes,  for  after  getting 
booked  for  one  foul  and  being 
lucky  not  to  get  sent  off  for 
hauling  down  Turkyilraaz 
when  he  was  through  on  the 
right,  Seedorf  was  taken  off 
and  replaced  by  the  less  gifted 
but  more  practised  De  Kock. 

Turkyilmaz's  run  was 
symptomatic  of  most  of  Swit- 
zerland's raids,  quick  and 
promising  but  ultimately  foil- 
ing to  test  Van  der  Sar.  The 
greater  threat  came  from  Hol- 
land. urged  on  by  an  esti- 
mated 27,000  orange-dad  fans 
who  had  tangoed  Villa  Park; 
they  had  even  managed  to 
smuggle  in  a band  to  lead  the 
chants  In  the  stand  behind 
one  goaL 

They  had  plenty  to  encour- 
age them,  if  little  to  enthuse 
over.  Their  best  early  chance 
was  created  by  Bergkamp, 
win  managed  to  pull  back  the 


ball  from  the  left  byline  to 
Winter,  who  shot  straight  at 
Pascolo  from  five  yards. 

The  Arsenal  player  fired 
another  shot  into  the  side-net- 
ting and  a third  at  the  keeper. 
The  Swiss,  meanwhile,  came 
close  with  Chapolsat's  header 
at  the  Dutch  goalkeeper,  and 
Turkyilmaz’s  free-kick  was 
deflected  just  over. 

Four  minutes  Into  the 
second  half  Switzerland's  best 
chance  up  to  that  point  fell  to 
a defender.  Hottigftr.  who  had 
been  recalled  after  suspen- 
sion. Grassi  went  on  a weav- 
ing run  past  two  Dutch  play- 
ers and  fed  a great  ball  to  the 
Everton  player  inside  the 
area.  But  with  the  goal  In 
open  view  be  blasted  impetu- 
ously over.  1 

But  slowly  Holland  turned 
up  the  pressure.  Bergkamp 
ran  stylishly  on  to  De  Boer's 
30-yard  pass  but  shot  over, 
then  set  up  Jordi  who  hit  the 
side- netting.  And  on  59  min- 
utes the  Dutch  so  nearly  went 
ahead.  Hoekstra's  cross  from 
the  left  sailed  deep  to  the  for 
post  where  Jordi's  header 
down  eluded  the  dive  of  the 
keeper  Pascolo  and  seemed  to 
be  destined  for  the  net  But 
from  nowhere  Henchoz  ar- 
rived to  book  the  ball  acro- 
batically off  the  line. 

Seven  minutes  later,  how- 
ever. the  Dutch  got  the  goal 
their  fons  and  their  nerves 
desperately  required.  De  Boer 
fired  in  a corner  from  the  left 
which  Pascolo  punched  away, 
but  as  he  was  under  pressure 
the  ball  went  straight  to  Jordi 
on  the  right  edge  of  the  area. 
After  taking  his  time  control- 
ling the  bail,  the  22-year-old 
whipped  in  a left-foot  shot  in- 
side Pascolo's  near  post  for 
his  first  international  goal  at 
the  most  fitting  or  moments. . 

HOLLAND,  Van  bar  Sar  SwxJo rf  (Do 


Kock.  ZBmin).  Blind.  Bogwtfa.  Ralzlger. 
ir.  Da  Boar.  Wllaehge.  Jordi. 


Wlnlir, 

Barpktunp.  Hoakttra. 

SWITZERLAND!  Pucelo:  jwnmral, 
Honchu.  Vega.  HoMgar.  Seres.  Vogel. 
Quanto.  Turtj-Bmat  Orasal.  OmpuHaL 
B*Nw  A Ouxounov  (Bulgaria). 


Euro  96  results 


Qnup  A 

Switzerland  KQ  0 


I Villa  Park) 


l(«|t 
Cruyfl  65 
BergSamp  78 


F A Ms 

8 0 4 
1 1 1 
0 0 1 
1 3 1 


P W 0 
-811 
.10  1 
.10  1 
...  a o i 
HsiusliWm  IWm  Tumid—  Scot- 
land * England  (3.0.  WemMeyJ. 

Jma  18>  Holland  V England  (730,  Warn- 
Mr);  Scotland  * Switzerland  (7  30.  VMa 
Part) 


Oamanr 

Maty-.... 


P W 
1 1 
1 f 
1 0 
1 0 


Group  C 

‘"DIM  Pla 

o o a o » 

o o a i a 

o i i a o 

0 10  2 0 

Remaining  flatarael  Today!  Czech 
RnputAc  v Italy  1730.  Airfield). 

June  m i Run  la  « Germany  [30.  Otd 
TraffOrdl 

Jm  tO:  Italy  * Germany  (730.  OM  Traf- 
foidt:  Russia  v Czech  ntpuMc  (130. 
AMliMJ. 


Group  B 

MU 


SMchtawS 
(St  James"  Port) 


d(0)O 

19.107 


P W D L 
3 110 


F A I 
8 1 
ooio 


o i o 
0 0 2 


1 I 
0 2 
Fra. 


w Spain  (8.0.  El  land  Road). 

June  1(h  Franca  V Bulgaria  (430.  SI 
James*  Parti.  Romania  v Spain  (<».  EL 
land  Road). 


Group  D 

P W O L F A Pla 

.....  110  0 10  3 

i r a i o » i t 

i o 1 o t i i 

Turkey , I 0 0 1 0 I O 

KemeMng  IMami  Todayi  Portugal*  e 
Turkey  l*M  City  Ground.  mnUngham). 
June  1«i  Croatia  v Danmark  16.0. 
MffsborougfiJ. 

Jm  10i  Croatia  * Portugual  (430.  C*ty 
Ground.  NrtUnghemU  t urtey  » Denmark 
(430.  Hfflsna  rough) 


Time  for  the 
Scots  ‘tae 
think  again’ 


Frank  Keating 


THE  Scots  should  enjoy 
their  own  sounds  and 
furies  while  they  can — 
but  they  presage  noth- 
ing but  doom.  For  the  blue- 
shirts,  methinks,  are  in  for  a 
black  weekend,  and  from  both 
the  soccer  at  Wembley  and  the 
rugby  in  faraway  Dunedin 
they  will  be  sent  home  to  their 
grim  glens,  cold  crofts  and 
chiihlained  lives  “tae  think 


Sltlftl 


Dutch  of  class  . . . Bogarde  of  Holland  is  bead  and  shoulders  above  Switzerland’s  Turkyilmaz  photograph;  frank  baron 


It  will  be  no  less  than  they 
deserve.  The  Scots  in  recent 
times  have  become  braying 
| and  boorishly  big  for  their  foot- 
ball boots.  It  is  all  very  wefl  for 
an  unconsidered  little  sporting 
country  to  talk  a big  game  be- 
fore kick-off.  But  not.  when 
they  are  duly  and  fairly 
thrashed,  to  display  mean-spir- 
ited and  resentfril  grudges. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
after  their  defeat  at  Wembley 
tomorrow  the  Scotland  team 
and  supporters  will  show  man- 
ners more  couth  than  their 
rugby  counterparts  at  Murray- 
Held?  They  are.  we  are  told, 
two  different  types  of  follow- 
ers, but  one  fears  they  are  two 
ofa  kind  when  It  comes  to  the 
sporting  chivalries. 

Two  of  their  own  writers  put 
it  down  to  Westminster  and  the 
state  of  the  Union.  In  Arnold 
Kemp's  history  of  recent  Scot- 
tish politics.  The  Hollow 
Drum,  he  asks  why  the  rugby 
throng  sings  Flower  of  Scot- 
land with  such  a hard-edged 
passion— “and  is  there  any- 
thing more  peculiar  than  the 
sight  of  some  p«j  ink  Edin- 
| burgh  insurance  broker. 
Unionist  to  his  fingertips,  un- 
leashing a volley  of  abuse  to 
the  English  team?  Murrayfield 
nationalism  is  a kind  of  vapour 
rising  from  the  Union,  a vent- 
ing of  resentment  and 
| jealousies.” 

Similarly  for  the  soccer 
tribe;  this  week  the  Observer’s 
Euan  Ferguson  warned  Lon- 
don; “The  Scots  arrive  on  Sat- 
urday In  a city  whose  govern- 
ment, while  playing  host  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  is  simulta- 
neously squeezing  every  last 
bilious  squit  of  Euro-hatred  in 
a final  desperate  election  bid, 
having  already  alienated  its 
1 former  Union  partner  forever. 
And  you  ask  why  the  Scots 
hate  the  English?” 

It  is  eight  years  since  the 
Scots  were  last  beaten  at  Wem- 
bley, after  which  the  ancient 
fixture  was  discontinued  by 


the  English — all  of  11  years 
later  than  it  should  have  been, 
after  197Ts  match  in.  which 
Wembley  was  trashed  by  Scot- 
tish hordes  as  overture  to  Lon- 
don's West  End  being  ran- 
sacked for  in  to  the  night 

The  rugby  folk  are  fools  of  a 
more  cold  and  considered 
mien,  as  would  attest  any  un- 
biased observer  at  this  year's 
Calcutta  Cup  match  at  . . .. 
Murrayfield,  or  at  the  World 
Sevens  finals,  boldly  won  by 
England  in  1993.  On  both  occa- 
s Lons  the  reception  for  the  visi- 
tors in  white  was  grudging, 
graceless  and  embittered. 

Even  the  officially  bodged 
and  blazered  bods  up  there 
have  been  hoist  by  their  own 
sense  of  importance.  The  Eng- 
land RFlTs  multi-million  deal 
this  week  with  Sky  TV  had  the 
SRU  blazer  Fred  McLeod  apo- 
pJectically  certain  that  Eng- 
land “will  be  asked  to  make 
alternative  arrangements  for 
the  1997-98  Five  Nations  sea- 
son” and  (wait  for  It)  "will  now 
have  difficulties  In  finding 
match  officials”. 

Big  deaL  No  remote  thought 
that  Scotland  should  think 
themselves  lucky,  in  rugby's 
new  competitive  day  and  age, 
to  have  the  chance  of  a fixture 
against  England.  Before  the 
Scots'  XV.  with  such  cruel 
ease,  was  laid  to  waste  by  Eng- 
land at  Murrayfield  in  March, 
the  babes  in  blue  had  won  but 
one  solitary  match  against  the 
English  in  the  previous  10. 

Oneoutof  10.  Were  Twick- 
enham runnings  village 
cricket  team  they  would  have 
long  sent  a “Dear  Jock”  letter 
saying:  “Sorry,  but  we  are  am- 
bitious and  competitive 
enough  to  want  to  strengthen 
our  fixture  list  so  can  find  no 
date  next  season  to  accommo- 
date you.”  Which  was,  to  all 
Intents,  the  gist  of  the  letter 
sent  by  the  English  FA  In  1989. 


Jk  S WITH  so  many 
#\  things.  Sir  Alf  Ramsey 
m—K  spotted  the  future 
#•  mtrend  of  International 
sport  more  quickly  than  most 
—indeed  possibly  began  Scot- 
land's inferiority  complex 
when  it  comes  to  ball  games 
against  England  with  his 
famous  retort  when  an  SFA 
official  met  him  and  his  team  at 
Prestwick  airport  in  1966.  "Wel- 
come to  Scotland.  Sir  AIL” 

“You  must  be  effing  joking.” 

In  the  Paramount  Bar  in  Ab- 
erdeen they  have  installed  in 
the  gents'  stand-up  urinals  a 
series  of  watertight  television 
screens  and  for  50p  you  can 
beam  up  a picture  of  your 
fevourite  hale  figure  before  in- 
flicting the  ultimate  indignity 
an  his  or  her  image.  Tillnow, 
jarwiily.  the  most  popular 
lice  (and  leaving  Mrs 
Thatcher  and  Saddam  Hussein 
for  behind)  has  been  Will  Car- 
ling. After  tomorrow,  it  will 
doubtless  be  Terry  Venables. 


Monty  endures  in  war  of  nerves 


Scot  simmers  on  the  service  road  and  Faldo 
scrambles  to  survive  in  the  96th  US  Open 


DavM  Davies  In  Detroit 


ON  A day  made  des- 
perately difficult  by 
an  eve-of- tournament 
deluge  of  tropical 
import  Ions,  scoring  at  Oafc- 
and  Hills  was  decidedly  un- 
pectacular  yesterday.  The 
991  champion  Payne  Stewart 
ind  Woody  Austin  were  the 
arly  leaders  with  three-under- 
ar  67s,  followed  by  the  1993 
hampion  Lee  Janzen  on  68. 
Philip  Walton  was  the  best 
f the  early  Europeans  with  a 
iard-worklng  60,  a score  com- 
liled  largely  because  he  man- 
ned to  par  the  two  holes  at 
irhich  he  missed  the  fairway. 
it  the  second  of  them,  the 
6th.  he  was  buried  in  a thick 


ut  suspiciously  green  clump 
: turned 


' grass,  and  indeed  it 
ut  to  liarbour  casual  water 
) he  got  a free  drop. 

Tlie  entire  course  was  in 
id  not-so-casual  water,  de- 


spite the  best  efforts  of 
ground  staff  from  25  nearby 
clubs,  and  after  two  inches  of 
rain  In  two  hours  it  was  a 
miracle  play  took  place  at  all. 
But  Colin  Montgomerie,  with 
a level-par  70.  Sam  Torrance 
with  a 72  and  Nick  Faldo  with 
a 72  kept  in  contention. 

Montgomerie  was  dis- 
gruntled right  from  the  start, 
perhaps  because  he  took  what 
was  obviously  the  wrong  club 
for  his  second  at  the  1st  hole, 
flew  the  green  and  finished  on 
a service  road  at  the  back. 

He  got  a free  drop,  but  find- 
ing somewhere  to  taike  it  amid 
the  sea  of  mud  was  not  easy. 
Nor  was  the  subsequent  shot, 
for  he  had  little  green  to  work 
with,  and  he  eventually  two- 
putted  from  30  feet  for  a 
bogey. 

However,  he  reached  (he 


plateau  green  of  the  long  2nd. 
523  yards,  with  two  superb 


driver  shots,  and  when  he 
also  birdied  the  4th  he  moved 


into  the  red  figures  that  de- 
note sub-par  scoring. 

He  remained  that  way  until 
he  got  to  the  9th.  a short  hole 
of  some  220  yards  which  yes- 
terday was  into  the  breeze 
and  also  sported  a pin  posi- 
tion that  called  for  an  all-or- 
nothing  tee  shot.  The  tee  was 
sheltered  and  the  wind  decep- 
tive. and  Montgomerie,  with  a 
three-iron,  went  for  the  pin  — 
and  fell  a yard  short,  into  a 
bunker.  Playing  after  him, 
Phil  Mickelson  saw  what  liad 
happened  and  changed  down 
to  a two- iron. 

When  the  Scot  got  to  his 
ball  he  immediately  went  into 
whv-me  mod«*.  He  stared, 
hands  on  hips,  at  his  he.  gave 
a big  sigh,  swished  his  sand 
wedge  angrily  at  the  grass 
and  went  into  the  sand  beaten 
before  he  started.  Sure 
enougli,  his  recovery  was  less 
than  perfect,  hit  a ridge  and 
began  to  trickle,  slowly  but  ir- 
revocably. off  the  green.  He 


did  well  in  gel  down  in  two 
more  from  there. 

He  then  hit  a perfect  drive 
off  the  10th  tee.  fading  be- 
tween ihe  two  driving 
bunkers  into  position  A.  and 
walked  to  the  back  of  the  tec 
to  grab  a half-time  orange.  A 
spectator  said  admiringly. 
“Great  drive,  Monty."  but 
Monty  was  too  angry  even  to 
grunt  an  acknowledgement 

A birdie  at  the  l lift  got  him 
under  par  again  foil  then  he 
missed  putts  of  six  and  four 
feet  at  the  12th  and  15th  before 
dropping  a final  shot  at  the 
18th.  His  second  missed  the 
green  and  settled  into  a clump 
of  really  thick  grass.  The  Scot 
had  to  take  a huge,  soft  swing 
to  remove  the  ball  at  all  and  it 
was  no  surprise  when  it  ran  10 
feet  past  the  hole. 

After  signing  his  card 
Montgomerie  went  into  some 
sort  of  reverie.  “I  had  a lot  of 
chances,"  lie  said  eventually. 
"I  didn't  convert  my 
opportunities." 

Behind  him  Faldo  was  hav- 
ing to  scramble  to  survive. 
His  second  shots  were  out  of 
sync  and  his  putting  not  bril- 


liant either.  After  hitting  the 
first  five  fairways  and  greens 
he  missed  the  last  four  of  the 
front  nine,  Including  the  7th 
where  he  was  in  the  greens ide 
bunker,  and  missed  a 10-Coot 
par  putt  Earlier,  at  the  5th, 
he  had  a 20-foot  birdie  putt 
which  he  misread  to  the  tune 
of  four  feet,  and  things  were 
not  quite  meshing  for  him. 

He  was  experimenting  with 
what  he  called  a zero  iron,  a 
one-iron  made  even  steeper, 
which  he  called  "the  perfect 
dub"  for  the  conditions.  He 
used  It  six  times  altogether, 
but  it  was  the  next  shot  which 
was  proving  difficult  and  he 
admitted:  “I  didn’t  hit  it  close 
enough  on  the  greens." 

However,  he  dropped  only 
one  more  shot,  at  the  15th 
where  a poor  Five- iron  left 
him  a huge  putt  over  two 
enormous  undulations,  and 
he  needed  three  of  them,  “1 
played  quite  well  and  72  was 
the  most  1 could  have  taken.” 
he  said  afterwards. 

Ian  Woosnam  reached  the 
turn  in  one  under,  but  that 
was  ns  good  as  it  got.  Three 
shots  slipped  away  for  a 72. 


O 


It  Is  fashionable  to  claim  that  dance  music  is  a global  culture. 
For  a start,  most  techno  is  wordless  and  there  is  no  language 
barrier  to  understanding  the  mechanical  thuds.  Clubbing  is 
also  an  international  experience,  so  the  story  goes. 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20y679 

Set  by  Shed 


Across 


1 Sloping  round  to  gain 
infsfSgence  in  obscene 
setting  (7) 

5 Arm  pinioning  King  (English 
lecturer}  (7) 

10  Tlimedupcut{4) 

It  What  autumnal  (ir  tree  does 
to  confections  (4-6) 

12  Ecstasy  Interrupting  nurse's 
professional  life  (6) 

13  Hermaphrocne  organises 
old  flame's  funeral  (0) 

14  Steer  Monarches:  they 
seem  absurd  [3) 

16  Tree  housing  hoty  simian  (5) 

17  Malice  puls  point  on  end  or 
skewer  (5) 

19  Fish  and  chips  cooked  with 
lard.  ..(9) 

23  ...  foil  o'  fish  or  the  middle 
blt7(8) 

34  Traveler's  gold  rejected  by  a 
good  number  (6) 


— ■ 1 — _■ 1 L I 

20  Not  calftng  a spade  a spade 
could  make  a pilch  more 
original  (10f 

27  Binder  of  rank  (4) 

28  MUd  oalh  fo  scatter  half  of 
tham  (7) 

29  Carriage  being  delivered  (7) 

Down 

2 Fruit  many  wrapped  in 
kerchief  (7) 

3 Compiler's  to  beheld 
underground  with  soak  (5) 

4 Cook  Insufficiently  rounded 
off  (7) 

6 A sleep  fluctuation  of 
currency  (6) 

7 A dad  about  to  weep  with 
laughter,  reading  sacred 
texts  (9) 

8 Orients  gets  go-ahead  to 
««p  the  French  in  the  dark  (7) 

9 Sensational  literature 
featuring  gambler,  one 
among  dancers  (6-7) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,670 


15  Passionately  love  Alberta’s 
old  instrument  (9) 

18  Joke  on  man  with  taste  (7) 

20  Forecaster  under  cokJ  vessel 

21  Boost  fertility,  getting  long 
time  in  prison  (7) 

22  Pain  gets  in  the  way  o!  small 
holder  (6) 

25  Fasten  boat  carrying  model 
car  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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